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EVENTS OF 


Tue inevitable has occurred. The German Govern- 
ment has found itself unable to maintain any longer its 
support of passive resistance in the Ruhr, and has 
announced the withdrawal of its passive resistance orders. 
Up to the last moment Herr Stresemann strove to obtain 
conditions for this surrender in the shape of assurances 
that German sovereignty over the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr would be unimpaired, that German citizens 
imprisoned would be released and those deported allowed 
to return to their homes. But M. Poincaré scorned to 
soften even by a few conciliatory phrases the bitterness 
of the German humiliation. His admirers in the British 
Press regard this inflexibility as magnificent; and he 
himself is evidently of the same opinion. With the 
German surrender imminent, M. Poincaré delivered at 
Bois-le-Prétre a speech which was almost Thucydidean in 
the ‘‘ Hybris”’ of its self-praise. Referring to the 
suggestion that collapse would render Germany a prey 
to White or Red Revolution, the orator declared :— 
‘ Those little know France who believe her capable of 
being terrorized by these gloomy forecasts. . . . The 
earth might shake everywhere around her, she would not 
tremble. . We are immune against the contagion.”’ 
Thus spake the Athenians, in their day, in the pride that 
goeth before a fall; but neither Athens nor France can 
boast immunity against the Envy of the Gods. 

* * * 

Tue French Press, on the other hand, shows signs of 
appreciating that, with the abandonment of passive 
resistance, the real problems begin. It has been possible 
hitherto to explain away the meagre financial results of 
the occupation of the Ruhr by pointing out that German 
resistance must be broken before the operation could 
prove productive. That excuse can serve no longer now ; 
and the maximum sums obtainable from the surplus 
productivity of the Ruhr industries, conducted on the 
principles of slave economy, will certainly not bridge 
the deficit in the French Budget. But that is not all. 
M. Poincaré has been careful to guard himself by declar- 
ing that the main object of the occupation is not to 
secure payment directly, but to create in Germany the 
‘* will to pay.’’ It is now evident that M. Poincaré has 


THE WEEK 


already done all that he can do with Germany’s “‘ will,”’ 
though the result has been to enfeeble it to the point of 
incapacity for any of the energetic collective measures 
required for heavy foreign payments. Germany lies 
prostrate before him, and as soon as he has recovered 
from his emotional satisfaction at the spectacle, he must 
make up his mind and let the world know what he intends 
to do with her. So far, the unconditional abandonment 
of passive resistance has provoked no disorders in 
Germany ; but the tendencies making for disintegration 
are steadily gathering strength. 
* * * 

AFTER an adjournment, due to Lord Crewe’s refusal 
to agree without definite instructions from home, the 
Conference of Ambassadors announced on Wednesday its 
decision on the Janina murders. The gist of it is that 
the Greek Government is to pay fifty million lire (about 
£500,000) to the Italian Government, and the latter 
“declares that it will carry out on September 27th its 
previously taken decision to evacuate Corfu on that 
date.’’ The Ambassadors’ award purports to be based 
on the report of the Commission of Control which has 
been investigating the facts at Janina, but this report has 
not been published. The alleged crime for which the 
Greek Government is fined is that of negligence in the 
search for the guilty, but little effort has been made to 
disguise the fact that, as the ‘‘ Times ’’ has bluntly said, 
the award ‘‘ is diplomatic rather than judicial.’ Such 
information as has leaked out regarding the proceedings 
of the Commission of Control in Greece supports this 
view. With the Italian member in a minority of one, 
the investigators were reported to take the view that the 
murders were not a political crime but an act of private 
vengeance, and that the Greek authorities had not been 
guilty of negligence in tracking the criminals. Suspicions 
were divided between the relatives of Albanians whom 
the General condemned to death when he was governor 
of Arlana during the Italo-Albanian War of 1920, and 
villagers of Greek nationality whose homes he has recently 
assigned to Albania in delimiting the frontier. A ludi- 
crous but dangerous visit by a party of Italian cara- 
binieri threatened at one moment to precipitate a 
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Greco-Italian war under the very noses of the inter- 
Allied Commissioners. Happily, the situation was saved 
by the efforts of the Japanese President, who must be 
fast enriching his experience of European civilization. 
* * * 

WHEN special military precautions are taken in a 
big port they almost inevitably affect navigation: hence, 
though their nature may be kept secret, their existence 
cannot. The latest Notices to Mariners published by 
the Italian Hydrographic Department—a branch of the 
Navy—are, therefore, significant. Two passages into 
Spezia have been closed ; entry by the others is permitted 
only between sunrise and sunset ; all vessels must take a 
pilot on board, and any vessel contravening the regu- 
lations will be held responsible for all damage done to 
the ‘‘ sistemazioni militari.’’ In other words, the port 
has been mined. Similar regulations have been put in 
force at the estuario de la Maddalena, a naval station in 
Sardinia, and net obstructions have been laid out at 
Taranto and Brindisi. How much significance attaches 
to these notices, it is impossible to say; but they bear 
a singular resemblance to those issued during the period 
preceding Italy’s entrance into the late war. 

* * * 

Ir is stated, however, in the Italian Press that 
Signor Mussolini and M. Pashitch will meet within the 
next few weeks, either at Abbazia or Venice, and that, 
as a result of recent diplomatic intercourse, a friendly 
settlement of the Fiume question is now in sight. The 
chief heads of the suggested settlement are as follows: 
(1) the recognition of Italian sovereignty over the town 
and port of Fiume and over a narrow strip of coast 
connecting it with Italian territory ; (2) the recognition 
of Jugo-Slav sovereignty over Port Baros and the Delta ; 
(3) the administration of the Port of Fiume, Port Baros, 
and the Delta by a joint Italian-Jugo-Slav Commission ; 
(4) a free zone for Jugo-Slavia in the port of Fiume, as 
at Salonica; (5) a rectification of the Italian-Jugo-Slav 
frontier in Slovenia in favour of Jugo-Slavia ; (6) a com- 
mercial treaty between the two countries; (7) a further 
secret treaty by which, in return for certain changes in 
Italian foreign policy, Jugo-Slavia would undertake not 
to build a navy. Under the last head it may be pre- 
sumed that Italy would cease her diplomatic support of 
Hungary and Bulgaria as against Jugo-Slavia, and 
possibly also support future Jugo-Slav claims against 
Greece, and even, perhaps, against Albania. It is further 
announced that the official ‘‘ establishment of good 
relations ’’ between the two countries will be celebrated 
by an exchange of ceremonial visits between King Victor 
Emmanuel and King Alexander. It is hinted that 
M. Poincaré has been helpful in inducing the Jugo-Slavs 
to agree to a settlement on the above lines, which, of 
course, involves a revision of the Treaty of Rapallo. 
This is likely enough, since it is an obvious aim of French 
diplomacy to remove causes of friction between Italy and 
the Little Entente. It is difficult to judge whether there 
is good foundation for the general report; but the 
remarkable restraint which the Government of Belgrade 
have shown in face of the action of Rome in dispatching 
General Giardino as military governor to Fiume is 
perhaps significant. 

* * * 

In view of the uncertain relations between Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia, it may be a blessing in disguise that 
Bulgaria is at this moment fully occupied with her own 
civil dissensions. From the outset, the present 


bourgeois Government represented only a small minority 
of the population, but the rural supporters of the 
Agrarian Party were nonplussed by the break-up of 
their organization and the death of their leaders rather 








than resigned to the loss of their power. The bourgeois 
ascendancy could—and can—only survive by con- 
ciliation ; but during the last few weeks the military 
element on the extreme right of the Government coalition 
has taken the bit between its teeth and inaugurated a 
“White Terror ’’ against the Communists, who have 
been left by the break-up of the Agrarians as the sole 


nucleus of opposition. The consequence has been an 
armed revolt against the Government in the southern 
foothills of the Balkan Mountains. For several hours, 
the peasant insurgents under Communist leaders (one 
of whom was a general officer) gained possession of the 
town of Nova Zagora, and attacks were made upon Stara 
Zagora and Chirpan. The Government took prompt 
counter-measures, and has maintained itself by force, 
as it did against M. Stambulisky, with the loss of some- 
thing like a hundred lives. Similar risings followed in 
Western Bulgaria, attended by no greater success. 
But so large a malcontent majority cannot permanently 
be governed by coercion, and disturbances on a greater 
scale are to be expected. Everything that has hap- 
pened in Bulgaria sincé M. Stambulisky’s death has 
justified his policy of building up a Great International, 
broad-based on the peasantry of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, as a bulwark against the instability and 
terrorism of both the ‘‘ White’’ and the ‘‘ Red ”’ 


dispensations. 
+ * * 


Tue Council of the League of Nations has apparently 
decided to send to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice some questions arising out of the Greco-Italian 
dispute,—though the form and number of the questions 
is still under discussion—not so much that anyone takes 
seriously Italy’s claim of non-competence in the present 
instance as because it is essential to close the door to any 
such attempted evasion of the provisions of the Covenant 
in the future. The precise questions to be submitted must 
be framed with some nicety, or a ruling of the desired 
precision and comprehensiveness may not result. The 
real point on which the most authoritative declaration 
available is needed is whether, and how far, international 
law, as recognized in the past, is modified by members 
of the League of Nations by their signature of the 
Covenant. The issue has been raised in a very definite 
form by the occupation of Corfu. That operation, 
unjustifiable as it morally is, particularly in view of the 
indefensible aggravation of the offence provided by the 
bombardment, may have been a little too hastily con- 
demned as an act of war. Occupations of territory in 
time of peace have frequently taken place in the past 
without resulting in actual war or even leading to a 
breach of diplomatic relations. On the other hand, such 
acts must, under almost any circumstances, produce a 
state of tension ‘‘ likely to lead to a rupture,’’ in the 
words of the Covenant, and Italy’s action has therefore 
been rightly condemned as a gross breach of her obliga- 
tions as a member of the League. A pronouncement of 
the Court of International Justice on this point is as 
necessary as it will be important. If it is given, its 
implications may be far-reaching. Is there, for example, 
one international law for members of the League, and 
another, more lax, for non-members? Prima facie it 
would seem so, but the consequences of such a conclusion 
may be perplexing. 

* * * 

Tue first meetings of the Imperial Conference and 
the subsidiary Economic Conference are fixed for 
October Ist, but it is unlikely that much will be done 
before the arrival of Mr. Bruce, who is expected to reach 
Toulon on the 3rd. Although the two Conferences will 
sit as. separate bodies, the connection between them is 
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obviously very close, and in order to enable the Dominion 
Premiers to take part in all important debates, it has 
wisely been arranged that, on days when questions of 
special interest come up for discussion, only one Confer- 
ence shall sit. For neither is the allotted period of six 
weeks likely to prove a day too long. The present state 
of world affairs must inevitably draw special attention 
to questions of Imperial policy and defence. The presence 
of General Smuts should, of itself, ensure full considera- 
tion of the attitude to be taken by the Empire as a whole 
towards the League of Nations and the part which the 
British Commonwealth may play in bringing peace to 
the world. Australia and New Zealand are primarily 
interested in the allocation of naval expenditure, and 
the question of contributions towards the development 
of Singapore may bring up the whole scheme for recon- 
sideration. India may ask for some relief from the 
burden of military expenditure and, in particular, for a 
reduction of her responsibilities with regard to Aden. 
The Imperial Government will raise the question of the 
American proposal of a twelve-mile limit for the 
suppression of rum-running. 
* * * 

WirH regard to the internal affairs of the Empire, 
Mr. Mackenzie King has stated that Canada has no 
grievance, and desires no constitutional changes. The 
Southern Dominions, less able to keep in constant touch, 
may view the matter from a slightly different angle, and 
Mr. Massey has indicated that, though opposed to a 
written Constitution, New Zealand favours some system 
of ‘‘ recording interpretations for the prevention of mis- 
understanding.’’ The status of Indians in the 
Dominions is not on the agenda, but it is almost certain 
that the Indian delegates will find some means of raising 
this question, to which the British Government’s Kenya 
decision has given a new vitality. A wholly new 
development will be the presence of Irish delegates. 
President Cosgrave and Mr. Kelvin O’Higgins are 
expected to attend in person, and representatives of the 
Ulster Government will hold a watching brief. At the 
Economic Conference, the development of Empire 
resources and of inter-Imperial communications will be 
discussed in connection with the problem of emigration ; 
but it is likely that such questions as the co-ordination 
of technical research and the organization of economic 
intelligence will be overshadowed to some extent by the 
great issue of Imperial Preference. The British Govern- 
ment has gone no further than to refuse to “ bang and 
bar the door ”’ in advance; but, while Canada and New- 
foundland appear to be indifferent, Mr. Bruce and 
Mr. Massey have indicated, in no uncertain terms, their 
intention to urge reciprocal tariffs, or, at the very least, 
a disguised preference in the form of subsidized com- 
munications. The British cotton industry, which sends 
to Australia just 8 per cent. of its products, has already 
taken alarm, and a strong joint memorandum by the 
Chamber of Shipping and the Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Association has been sent to the Board of Trade, 
protesting against any interference with the natural flow 
of commerce. The British Government, however, has 
to reckon with its own supporters; and the debates of last 
June showed clearly enough that the new Free Trade 
Committee of Members of both Houses is likely to have 
its hands full. 

* * * 

Apart from the question of Imperial Preference, 
the renewed attack on Free Trade is fast becoming the 
dominant issue of internal politics. The latest industry 
to seek the shelter of a tariff is silk. Mr. J. F. Farrell, 
president of the Silk Association, and Mr. J. Downes, 

organizing secretary of the National Silk Workers, have 








both appeared before the Board of Trade Committee on 
unemployment in the industry to ask for a 33} per cent. 
duty. Mr. Downes explained that, as a member of the 
Labour Party, he held Free Trade views, but the circum- 
stances were exceptional. They always are when protec- 
tion is demanded, and Halifax is said to be hesitating to 
back Bradford in its demand for a duty on imported 
woollens, out of a well-founded fear that other industries 
might prefer similar claims. We are glad to note that 
the claims of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce to 
speak for the industry as a whole are being widely 
questioned, even in Bradford itself, and that the ‘‘ Wool 
Record ’’ asks, very pertinently, whether a temporary 
intensification of French competition justifies ‘‘ tamper- 
ing with the fiscal policy of this country.’’ We note also 
that leading members of the Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Federation have declared against any demand 
for protection, on the very sensible ground that it would 
put them out of court in opposing a duty on imported 
leather. Many of those who would like to ‘‘ safeguard ”’ 
their own industries are evidently becoming uneasy at 
the possibilities of a general tariff. 
* * * 

Next week will see the postponed meeting of the 
Miners’ Federation and the Coalowners. The miners 
have made three demands: that the minimum wage 
should be raised to a figure equivalent to the cost of 
living ; that the ratio for the distribution of profits and 
wages should be revised ; and that more detailed informa- 
tion should be furnished in regard to the item ‘‘ Other 
Costs ’’ in the financial ascertainments. These points 
have now been considered by the district associations of 
owners, and a reply is to be given. The position is 
serious. It is hardly to be expected that the owners will 
see their way to concede anything in respect of the first 
two demands, and it is equally unlikely that the men’s 
leaders from the unprosperous districts will feel able to 
return empty-handed. Some accommodation may be 
arranged in regard to the third point, but this is 
relatively unimportant. There has been a great 
improvement this year, but in certain districts wages 
are still considerably below the increased cost of living. 

* * 


Our Irish CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘“‘ Up to the present no striking change has taken 
place as a result of the new elections, and there seems to 
be a certain reluctance to settle down to the routine busi- 
ness which now has to be tackled. The personnel of the 
Executive Council remains unchanged, but the position 
of Minister of Finance has passed out of the hands of the 
President and into those of Mr. Blythe, lately Minister 
of Local Government. Mr. Blythe is a man of long and 
thorough political experience, and in many ways may be 
regarded as the most competent member of the Govern- 
ment from an administrative point of view. He has 
been a director of the National Land Bank from the time 
of its establishment, and as Minister of Trade in the old 
Dail came in close touch with many business interests. 
The appointment may therefore be regarded as a satis- 
factory one, and it is to be hoped that it marks the 
inauguration of a definite financial policy, which is 
sorely needed. The Minister’s task is a difficult one— 
perhaps the most difficult of all—for somehow a con- 
siderable sum of money has to be raised in the face of 
every kind of distrust and opposition. The key to the 
situation is really in the hands of the Irish banks, and 
the problem is to bring them into line with decisions, 
without giving the impression of that revolutionary 
action which is so strongly deprecated in financial 
circles. If Mr. Blythe can solve this problem and bring 
his next Budget somewhere near to balancing, he will 
deserve well of the country.”’ 
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THE MORAL FOR THE FARMERS. 


“ . . Failing an immediate statement of Govern- 
ment policy, the union will be at liberty to advise 
its members as to the conduct of the industry 
upon a purely economic basis. It is hardly 
necessary for me to indicate here the nature of 
that advice—viz., to reduce our commitments, _ to 
reduce marginal costs by diminishing production, 
to divert remaining commitments to the most 
profitable channels, or in a word, wherever possible, to 
resort to pasture or ranch farming. . . . It means many 
of our members facing the fact that the Government and 
the country are indifferent to their ruin, and it will 
mean misery, want, and unemployment haunting the 
homes of our workers, men whose lot we fully realize is 
already, under the starved conditions of the industry, in 
many cases almost intolerable.””—Mr. 8. GERMAN, Presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Union, at the meeting of 
the Council of the Union on September 19ta. 

We have much sympathy with the note of disillusion- 
ment with Governments, and resentment against the 
urban population, which runs through the above state- 
ment. During the war, and for some years after- 
wards, politicians indulged in easy generalities, loudly 
applauded by urban audiences, about the vital impor- 
tance of an expansion in our agricultural production. 
They professed themselves horrified at the national 
neglect of agriculture in the past; and assured the 
farmers that the days of such neglect were over. They 
were even prepared, so long as the trend of economic 
conditions favoured agriculture, to translate their words 
into apparent deeds, and they encouraged farmers to 
extend their arable acreage by guaranteeing the prices 
of wheat and oats. Influenced partly by the favourable 
economic conditions, and partly by the guarantees, 
building even on the general assurances with the naive 
credulity of the incorrigibly suspicious, the British 
farmers plunged into commitments which were not con- 
fined to an increase in their corn production. A large 
percentage of them bought their farms at absurdly 
inflated values, disposing in this way of the accumulated 
savings of the fat years, which might have served them 
now as a reserve, and in many cases contracting loans 
as well. When the tide of economic circumstances 
changed, the farmers’ disillusionment was proportionate 
to their previous optimism. The price guarantees were 
withdrawn as soon as possible after they became 
operative, and the sympathy soon went the way of the 
guarantees. The ordinary townsman now explains the 
troubles of the farmer by abusing him as inefficient 
(chiefly because he is not as good at book-keeping as the 
townsman) and advises him to seek a remedy in 
co-operation. Doubtless the farmers might, like other 
people, be more efficient than they are; and unquestion- 
ably the practice of co-operation might be extended 
among them with advantage, though the problem is not 
so simple here, as it was in Denmark. But this is not 
the language that people would employ of any other 
industry in exceptional distress. 

The truth is that while neither the politicians nor 
the urban public were consciously insincere in their 
expressions of a desire for an expanded agriculture, they 
never seriously meant to sacrifice urban interests to it. 
But the farmers have yet to grasp the full implications 
of this fact. If we were not really willing for such a 
sacrifice three years ago, it is idle to suppose that we 
shall become ready for it in the future. The argument 
that the artificial encouragement of agriculture is justi- 
fiable as an insurance of our food-supply against the con- 
tingency of war carried more than its due weight in the 
years immediately following the Armistice; it will carry 
less than its due weight as the war recedes; and its due 
weight is very small. ‘‘ The practical answer to that 


argument,’’ as Sir William Beveridge pointed out last 
week at Liverpool, ‘‘ is that we are already too far from 
self-sufficiency to make worth while any attempt to 
return. Any change great enough to diminish seriously 
our dependence on overseas trade . . . would involve 
an impracticable reduction in our total population and 
our average wealth.”’ The farmers are, therefore, badly 
advised to press claims for an artificially favoured status. 
Such claims will never in practice be accepted ; and mean- 
while they prejudice a fair hearing for the substantial 
points in the farmers’ case. 

British agriculture is suffering at the present time 
from the combination of two distinct maladies. The 
first is the abnormally unfavourable position of agri- 
culture relatively to industry throughout the world ; the 
second is the peculiar severity in Great Britain of the 
general trade depression. In all countries, the ex- 
change-value of agricultural produce, and especially of 
cereals, has undergone a severe fall, the extent of which 
is concealed by the fact that the general price-level 
is everywhere much higher than before the war. 
Even in the United States, accordingly, where trade 
generally has been satisfactory and even prosperous for 
some time past, the farmers have been doing badly ; and 
their complaints, though they have taken a somewhat 
different form, have been no less insistent than they have 
been here. 

But the British farmer has had to share not only 
the woes of agriculturists the world over, but the special 
difficulties of British business men. The policy of defla- 
tion, the existence of which is often denied by the very 
people who take pride in its result of a higher New York 
exchange, operates directly to his detriment. There 
could, indeed, be no better illustration of the fact, which 
we have sought to emphasize in these columns, that the 
process of ‘‘ enabling the pound to look the dollar in the 
face ’’ is necessarily prejudicial to our trade prosperity, 
than that afforded by commodities like wheat, which 
have a world market and a world price. An improve- 
ment in the dollar sterling exchange rate of, say, 10 per 
cent. means that, if the dollar price of wheat remains 
unaltered, the sterling price must fall by 9 per cent. ; 
while, even if the dollar price rises by 10 per cent., the 
British farmer receives only the same price as hitherto. 
In practice it usually entails both consequences in some 
degree—a slight rise in the dollar price of wheat, which 
affords a welcome relief to American agriculture, and a 
slight fall in the sterling price, which adds to the 
difficulties of the British arable farmer. It makes little 
difference to this result, how the appreciation in sterling 
may have been brought about. The British farmer, and 
the agricultural labourer, to whom he inevitably transfers 
a heavy portion of the burden, are the most helpless, as 
they are the most unconscious victims of the policy of 
the Cunliffe Committee. 

This last factor exerted its most serious influence 
last year ; and its scope for future mischief is limited by 
the small distance which now separates sterling from its 
pre-war parity. The other factor also is essentially tem- 
porary. The permanent maintenance of the present 
relation between cereal prices and the general price-level 
is hardly conceivable. Its continuance for very long 
would lead to a curtailment of cultivation not only in 
Britain but in other countries; and the danger of a 
period of excessive scarcity prices, as a reaction from the 
present situation, is by no means negligible. With the 
staple products of the world’s harvests, as cotton and 
wool have recently shown, it is often but a short step 
from a condition of apparently overwhelming abundance 
to one of dangerous scarcity. But for the time being 
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there is no sign of even a moderate recovery. The 
available reports and forecasts indicate that the aggre- 
gate wheat yield of the world’s harvests is likely to be 
high this year ; and the British farmer is faced with the 
prospect that for the next year at least the price of wheat 
will perhaps rule appreciably lower, and can hardly rule 
much higher than it does at present. 

In these circumstances agriculture can put forward 
a stronger claim than perhaps any other industry for 
temporary assistance to tide it over an awkward interval. 
But in the nature of the case no such claim can be really 
very strong. Broadly speaking, assistance to one 
industry can only be given at the expense of others ; and 
most industries are badly hit at present, some not much 
less severely than agriculture. Moreover, the farmers 
have already received certain concessions, one of which, 
the further exemption from rates, is of considerable 
value. The most that they can reasonably hope to 
obtain by their present agitation is the grant of a few 
further palliatives of this order of importance. There 
is no escape from the conclusion that they must continue 
to support their burden without very substantial 
assistance from the State; and, this being so, they are 
certainly entitled to adopt whatever changes in their 
system of farming they consider best calculated to relieve 
their difficulties. 

We see no cause for alarm in the prospect of such 
changes. The idea, which has been conveyed by Press 
headlines rather than by the farmers’ declarations, that 
we are threatened with a virtual cessation of arable 
farming, is grotesque. The conversion of arable land to 
permanent pasture is an expensive and difficult process, 
which will certainly not be attempted on a wholesale 
scale. Some land of the poorest type will doubtless be 
allowed to fall down to grass; but it is foolish to suppose 
that this will be the prevailing rule with arable farms. 
Most calculations of the losses on wheat production fail 
to allow for the value to the farmer of bye-products like 
straw, and for the value of wheat as an integral part of 
a rotation of crops, which is by no means unremunerative 
as a whole. The ease with which most farms can still be 
let, when they fall vacant, shows that farmers are far 
from taking a despairing view of the future outlook. 
What is likely to happen is a contraction of the margin 
of cultivation, which will diminish our output of cereals 
by a small percentage. In view of the uncertainty 
which necessarily attaches to the future of the world 
prices of cereals, it would be imprudent to seek to arrest 
this tendency. 

The situation has one clear moral for the farmers, 
of which they are perhaps already half-aware. They 
recognize with apparent surprise that even a Con- 
servative Government, with rural sympathies and Pro- 
tectionist affiliations, is unwilling to ‘‘ antagonize the 
townsman ”’ by protecting agriculture. But they shirk 
the inexorable conclusion that their interests are far 
more likely to suffer than to gain from the dethronement 
of Free Trade and the triumph of Protectionist ideas. 
Protection is a system under which those industries which 
are protected most are stimulated at the expense of those 
which are protected least or not at all. Agriculture will 
certainly not be one of the industries which will be pro- 
tected most. Even in Canada, despite the preponder- 
ance of the agricultural population, Protection works 
against farming interests, and in favour of the towns. 
In this country, certainly, the days are gone when it 
is conceivable that agriculture should obtain an 
artificially favoured position relatively to industry. 
The farmers will be very rash if they throw aside the 
safeguard which Free Trade gives them that industry 
will not be artificially favoured at their expense, 






“HONEST JOHN.” 


Lorp Morey was happy in his death as in his life. He 


passed away suddenly and painlessly. Up to his last 
day he had retained his faculties, still bright if not 
unimpaired, and his interest in life fresh and delighted. 
Time had softened the old asperities and left him 
becalmed in the fields of memory, the natural gracious- 
ness of his spirit unclouded and his face lit up by the 
sensitive, wistful smile that will dwell in the minds of 
all who had the privilege of his intimacy. Few men 
had touched the life of their time at so many points or 
with so much distinction as he had done, and he lived 
not only to enjoy the respect of a later generation for his 
achievements in the realm of literature, but to witness 
the accomplishment of the political idea with which his 
name will be associated in history more conspicuously 
than that of any English statesman except Gladstone. 
He had his defects, chief among which was a certain 
irritability in affairs not unusual in the case of one 
whose mental habitudes were fitted for the study rather 
than the forum. He was never, I think, quite happy 
in public life. Its acerbities, expediences, and com- 
promises were distasteful to a mind that moved on the 
plane of ideas, had no zest for the rough-and-tumble of 
the game, and felt the rubs of personal conflict like a 
wound. ‘I am not a gregarious person,” he once said, 
and though he enjoyed social intercourse and was seen 
at his best in conversation, he was always rather a 
lonely figure on the political stage. In a set speech he 
often reached a high level of eloquence, and in his prime 
he had a power of touching the finer emotions of the 
public that only one other statesman of his time 
rivalled; but in debate he lacked the agility and 
intrepidity that constitute so large a part of Parlia- 
mentary success. 

In office he was afflicted with the nervousness and 
timidity common to the man of thought in the world of 
action. The task of arriving at irrevocable decisions 
on grave matters and in the light of conflicting con- 
siderations weighed on him heavily, and the necessity 
of reconciling aberrations from the path of strict prin- 
ciple with the sense of loyalty to his creed made action 
an intolerable burden. Like Brutus, he worshipped 
at the shrine of his own political integrity, and when, 
as in the case of the deportation of the nine Indians, he 
was conscious that he had denied himself in order to 
placate the opposition to his scheme of Indian reforms 
he smarted under the criticism that followed with a 
bitterness only experienced by minds to whom principle 
is inviolable and expediency a degradation. ‘‘ In every 
Irish cabin,’’ he said to me at that time, ‘‘ you will 
find the cupboard of emblems. It represents to them 
the sacred mysteries that envelop their poor lives.’’ 
Then, after a pause, he added with a fleeting smile, 
‘* T, too, have my cupboard of emblems.’’ But it was 
hard to be quite faithful to them in the realm of 
political bargaining and accommodation. 

His true place in public affairs, indeed, was not on 
the Ministerial bench, but on the back benches, and had 
his enthusiasm for Burke led him to follow the example 
of that great man and to plough his lonely furrow as an 
unofficial member, it is probable that he would have left 
an even more illustrious Parliamentary name behind him 
than he hasdone. He himself was accustomed to deplore 
the disappearance from the House of Commons of the 
great private member of the type of Cobden, who, pass- 
ing on himself a self-denying ordinance against the 
acceptance of office, devoted himself to the instructed 
criticism of government and to keeping the flame of 
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moral ideas burning in the mephitic atmosphere of 
Parliament. 

Lord Morley’s gifts were peculiarly adapted for that 
task. He was temperamentally aloof from the heat and 
dust of the conflict, had no taste for the adventures of 
politics and little sympathy with the dreams of what he 
once called ‘‘ impatient idealists.’” Cobden and John 
Stuart Mill were his political teachers, and beyond the 
domain of their thought he never strayed. His reflection 
upon life was touched with a gentle scepticism, not 
despairing, like that of Lord Salisbury, of whom it 
was said that he was “‘ like the leader of a lost cause, 
resolved to fight on, though well assured that nothing 
but defeat awaited him,’’ but charged with the austere 
spirit of stoicism. With Empedocles he might have 
said :— 

‘Fear not! life still 

Leaves human effort scope. 

But, since life teems with ill, 

Nurse no extravagant hope. 

Because thou must not dream, thou needst not then 

despair.”’ 

It was not a philosophy that made for an inspiring 
leadership in a cause that needs to cultivate dreams and 
feed on hope, but it breathed into the atmosphere of 
public life a pure and cleansing motive and kept alive 
those moralities of policy without which statesmanship 
sinks to the level of the huckster’s barrow. It was that 
quality of conscience and instructed moral fervour which 
Lord Morley infused into politics more than any adminis- 
trative achievement that stands to his credit which 
constitutes his claim to Parliamentary fame. 

In one great sphere of action, however, it may be 
said that his influence was decisive. He came into the 
Parliamentary arena in middle life, when as journalist 
and man of letters he had achieved a European reputa- 
tion, and it was the startling announcement of his 
appointment as Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1885 that 
indicated to the world that Gladstone had decided to 
make the plunge into Home Rule. It is almost true to 
say that in that fateful adventure Gladstone had only 
one wholehearted supporter among his colleagues. 
John Morley had been an advocate of Home Rule for 
Ireland since the late ’sixties, when he had unsuccess- 
fully contested his native town as a Liberal and had 
preached the doctrine of self-government at a time when 
even among Liberals that idea was hardly considered as 
belonging to the sphere of practical politics. His 


loyalty to the cause never faltered even in the darkest. 


moments, and it is hardly an extravagance to say that 
without his constancy and resolution Gladstone’s great 
experiment in 1886 would have been impossible. 

From that episode came the memorable friendship 
of these two famous men, and the biography which is 
popularly regarded as Lord Morley’s greatest achieve- 
ment in literature. I doubt whether the popular view 
will stand. Lord Morley’s place in literature is secure, 
and his French studies, his ‘‘ Cobden,”’ his ‘‘ Burke,’’ 
his ‘‘ Walpole,’”’ and other writings will live by the 
clarity of their style, their temperate and just spirit, and 
the dry light in which he séts his theme. The humour is 
grave and intellectual, and the note throughout has the 
unfailing distinction of a rich and elevated mind. If 
the austerity of manner sometimes approaches a certain 
bleakness of outlook, the fact adds rather than detracts 
from the peculiar quality of his appeal. But I do not 
think that his genius is seen at its best in his ‘ Life of 
Gladstone.’”’ He was too near his subject, too over- 
whelmed, I think, by the grandeur of his theme, and too 
conscious of the proprieties and dignities of history. 
The result is that the lines of the figure are blurred, and 


that the task of presenting the real Gladstone to the 
world still remains to be done. 

It was not his friendship with Gladstone, but his 
equally close friendship with Harcourt which furnished 
the most piquant and perplexing incident of his career. 
In one of my last talks with him, speaking of the 
Rosebery-Harcourt affair, he said, ‘‘ I suppose two men 
were responsible for Harcourt losing his Premiership.”’ 
‘“ One man—Lord Morley,’’ I replied. He made his 
familiar demonstration with his eyebrows, looked down 
his nose thoughtfully for a moment, and then replied, 
“* Yes, I think you are right—and within a month I 
found that I had helped to put an Imperialist in power.”’ 
I thought then, and I think now, that the answer was 
a little disingenuous. Lord Rosebery’s Imperialism was 
no new revelation to Lord Morley. He and Harcourt 
had been fighting against it and against what they felt 
to be the anti-French tendency of Lord Rosebery’s 
policy at the Foreign Office for two years. What, then, 
was the real motive which led Lord Morley to desert his 
most intimate colleague and closest friend at the critical 
moment? Harcourt’s temper was no doubt one factor. 
Harcourt was rough and forgot ; Lord Morley was sensi- 
tive and remembered. But, however much this con- 
sideration counted, I cannot doubt that another motive 
was present, and that when, having been the most 
powerful instrument in translating Lord Rosebery from 
the Foreign Office to the Premiership, Lord Morley 
found that his own claims to the Foreign Secretaryship 
were not honoured he suffered a bitter disappointment. 
If this reading of that obscure episode is right, and 
I do not think anyone with the knowledge that enables 
him to judge will doubt that it is right, it shows that 
Lord Morley was not without some share of the common 
frailties of mankind. 

But it would be unjust to his memory to allow that 
unhappy story to dim his greatness. In an active life 
that covered nearly half a century of history he played 
a part as disinterested, as elevated, and as free from 
blemish as that of any man in our public annals. 
Neither as journalist, author, nor statesman did he fall 
on any great issue below the high standards which he 
professed, and by which he lived. He never trimmed 
his sails to the popular breeze, never deserted a cause 
which he believed to be just, never put truth in the 
balance against any private end. To his essay ‘‘ On 
Compromise ’’ he affixed this motto: ‘‘ It makes all the 
difference in the world whether we put truth in the first 
place or in the second place.’’ It may, I think, be said 
with confidence that no man in our public life ever lived 
more steadily and unfalteringly by the lamp of truth 
than John Morley. 

A. G. G. 





CAN THESE BONES LIVE ? 


Geneva, SEPTEMBER 241TH, 1923. 
Since my last letter was written a further stage has been 
reached in the liquidation of the Greek-Italian conflict. 
The great outstanding questions, on which the future of 
the League depends—its competence to deal with such 
disputes, the legitimacy of the occupation of Corfu, and 
the responsibility of a Government for a political crime 
committed on its territory—have been referred to—whom ? 
To the court? No. To the Assembly? No. To public 
opinion? No. But to the Council sitting, presumably 
in private, with legal assessors. How the questions they 
are to deal with will be formulated we do not yet know. 
But we know that there is to be no explicit reference to 
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the facts out of which the whole controversy arose. Italy 
is not to be touched. Her innocence and rectitude is to 
be tacitly assumed. What is to be dealt with is the 
possible conduct of some State unknown, in some future 
crisis unimagined. If, and when, that crisis arises, the 
State in question will of course claim that its action does 
not fall within the general category defined by the 
Council. And recent events will be repeated again. For 
one great fact emerges clearly from the whole issue. The 
Small Powers dare not, and the Great Powers will not 
say to another Great Power, ‘‘ You have done wrong, 
and the civilized world condemns you.’’ 

The defence of the attitude thus adopted by the 
Council is simple, and not without force. They say in 
effect, ‘‘ We should have had war if we had taken any 
other course. As it is, we have avoided war. And isn’t 
that what the League exists for? ’’’ The defence is strong 
on the face of it. But it may be challenged. For, in 
fact, should we have had war? Italy, one may be pretty 
sure, was restrained less by the League and its prestige 
than by England and France acting through the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors. If the Conference succeeded, it 
was because the whole situation of Europe helped them. 
There was not, as in 1914, a balance of two equal and 
opposite groups of States. The great war had just been 
ended, and no one, unless it were Italy, was ready for the 
next. And Italy was only ready for war with one small 
State. The diplomatic position allowed England and 
France to impose their will successfully. But if that 
were so, why should not the League, acting as the League, 
have been allowed to bring to bear all its moral force? 
As it is, the League did not so much fail, as shirk the 
issue; with the inevitable result that it has lost prestige 
and public support. Those who believe in it are damped 
and discouraged. Those who disbelieve are elated and 
contemptuous. Above all, the United States, Germany, 
and Russia are farther than ever from wishing to join 
it. A German here and a friend of the League has 
said: ‘‘ Where there were a hundred Germans in favour 
of the reference of Reparations to the League there are 
now only twenty.’’ And his friend replied, ‘‘ Oh, fewer 
than that.”’ , 

The cardinal fact is that the Assembly has been 
muzzled throughout. Through the whole crisis it was 
not allowed, or did not allow itself, to meet. When it did 
meet, it passed no motion and made no demonstration. 
One or two speeches were made, hinting rather than 
expressing condemnation of the Italian action. The 
general tone was one of congratulation to the Council. 
Yet it is known that all the smaller States are unanimous 
in their condemnation of an act which threatened them 
all by implication. Why did they not speak up? Pre- 
sumably because France and England urged them not to, 
and they were too timid to unite in the face of that 
warning. The Great Powers are like prefects in a school. 
They regard themselves as above the rules they impose 
on the little boys. They will never condemn one another, 
still less allow the small boys to do so. For any one of 
them may want at any time to do the thing con- 
demned. The Italian representative on the Council, 
Signor Salandra, did actually state that a Great Power 
must not, be treated like a little one. The claim was not 
admitted, but action was followed as though it were. 
Italy said she would submit to the Ambassadors, but not 
to the League. And the small States had not the pluck 
and the conviction to stand together, to put a resolution 
in the Assembly, to vote for it unanimously themselves, 
and to put France and Great Britain in the dilemma of 
voting for them or of abstaining. If that were done, it 
is said, Italy would have left the League. Well, I 





venture to think that the League would have been all 
the stronger. 

For the League lives by and through public opinion. 
It has practically no other power. To refuse to mobilize 
this opinion, to damp it down, to pretend it does not 
exist, is in effect to destroy it. The result is that opinion 
detaches itself from the League, silently but none the 
less surely ; and it is the opinion which might have helped 
it most that is first alienated. Men will endure, in the 
object of their faith, errors and precipitancies. One 
thing they will not endure, and that is cowardice. And 
it is cowardice of which the League is dying. 

This may be illustrated from another case. For four 
years the problem of Reparations has been destroying 
Europe. France has stood like a wall against reason, 
humanity, and common sense. England has wobbled, 
compromised, connived until she has lost all credit and 
all influencein Europe. Meantime, what has the League 
done? Last year it passed a resolution offering to inter- 
vene if invited by the Governments interested. The 
resolution fell like a stone into a well so deep that not 
even the splash was heard. Another year went on, 
France occupied the Ruhr, with the results we all per- 
ceive. The British Government disagreed, but wished 
France success. Now Germany, and with her all Central 
Europe, is on the verge of dissolution. Once more the 
League meets. At one of its Committees the question 
of Reparations is to be raised. The French Delegates 
receive orders to bar the discussion. The Committee 
obeys the order, the motion is withdrawn, and the Com- 
mittee congratulated by its Chairman on the moderation 
and conciliation it hasshown. Then comes the Assembly. 
Two speeches are made: one by Dr. Nansen, one by 
Professor Gilbert Murray expressing the anxiety with 
which the world is watching the agony of Germany and 
appealing to the Governments to permit a solution. 
Professor Murray’s speech was a great event, or would 
have been in a body that meant, or was capable of, busi- 
ness. He pierced for a moment the cobweb of abstrac- 
tions behind which statesmen pursue their course of crime 
and folly, and he appealed straight to the humanity that 
lies at the heart of all sane men. ‘‘ And now,”’ he said, 
‘‘ the Germans are suffering for the crimes of their rulers. 
That is a normal process: it is common enough in history. 
Yet I am not happy about those wide-flung executions 
of vindictive justice which fall heaviest upon the innocent, 
which fall heaviest upon those who had no power, and 
therefore no guilt—upon workmen and women and little 
children. If that is the extreme of justice, then indeed 
Summum jus summa injuria. It is almost a common 
form for people who speak on the line I have taken to say 


_ they have no sympathy with Germany, no pity for 


Germans. I cannot lay claim to that magisterial hard- 
ness of heart.’’ This speech, we are told, produced an 
effect, but it produced no result. The Delegates of that 
French Government which is sedulously engaged in 
destroying Europe, by claiming her pound of flesh, sat 
silent, angry, and contemptuous. Lord Robert Cecil, no 
doubt under instructions, sat silent too. Such a price 
must he pay, and the world with him, for being the 
Delegate of England instead of South Africa. Once more 
the stone fell into the well. Once more no splash was 
heard, and the Assembly passed on to other questions. 
A few more weeks and Central Europe may be a seeth- 
ing mass of anarchy. The League foresaw and was power- 
less to prevent it. 

I see no use in disguising, under pleasant phrases, 
such facts as these. I know as well as another the 
excuses and explanations which may be advanced. These 
may even be sufficient. But they cannot alter either the 
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fact or its consequences. The League of Nations lies 
powerless, because the Great Powers, armed with the 
Treaty of Peace, sit upon its chest. Unless and until the 
little Powers or Powerlessnesses will assert themselves, 
unless world-opinion shall be presented by them with a 
force which will terrorize arms, there is, in the long run, 
no hope for the League. But to say there is no hope for 
the League is to say there is none for civilization, or 
mankind. The League has done, and is doing, good work 
in minor matters. But unless it can do the one thing 
for which it was created, unless it can stand up against 
a Great Power that is in the wrong, mobilize world- 
opinion against it and come off victorious, all else it does 
is worth little. For if war is to continue, all the best that 
men can do is but the fattening of the victims for their 
slaughter in the next catastrophe. 


G. Lowes DIckINnson. 





AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Ir is not easy for Englishmen who have not lived in 
the Commonwealth to gauge public opinion in Australia 
or to understand the attitude which the average 
Australian adopts towards Australia’s relations with 
Great Britain and the Empire. On the part of the 
Press there appears to be a kind of conspiracy to gloss 
over any expression of opinion in the Commonwealth 
which is not entirely flattering to Great Britain. Visit- 
ing Premiers help to foster the illusion thus created. 
Moreover, in the case of this particular Imperial Con- 
ference, the truth will be even more effectively con- 
cealed owing to the fact that Australia will be repre- 
sented by a Prime Minister who is far more typically 
British than Australian. Mr. S. M. Bruce takes a very 
broad view of Australia’s responsibilities to the Empire, 
and is enthusiastic as to the possible outcome of the 
Conference. It may be that Mr. Bruce is right in his 
conviction that closer relations between the Dominions 
and the Mother Country are necessarily of advantage to 
both. He will certainly have the whole-hearted support 
of a very considerable body of opinion in England. But 
it is equally certain that his views do not represent those 
of the vast majority of Australians and that they have 
already provoked considerable opposition. 

For, as a matter of fact, the average Australian 
regards this and all other Imperial Conferences with 
more suspicion than enthusiasm. It is not that 
Australians are anti-British or disloyal to the Empire. 
Their loyalty was proved in very practical fashion by 
their whole-hearted participation in the war. If further 
proof was needed, it was surely provided by the almost 
delirious reception accorded to the Prince of Wales. It 
is rather the result of an ingrained suspicion of Down- 
ing Street and all its works, intensified by a somewhat 
crude and exclusive nationalism. 

The prejudice against Downing Street dates back to 
the old Colonial days when the landowners—or squatters, 
as they are called—who controlled the legislatures of 
the different States, prided themselves on being English 
in everything and affected to deride anything in the 
nature of an Australian national sentiment. The 
Colonial Government of those days kow-towed to 
Downing Street in everything, with the result that 
Australian interests were subordinated to those of a few 
wealthy English traders and landowners. The squatters 
were never representative of the real Australia, and with 
the advent of adult suffrage and the rise of Labour they 
were swept from power and have never since regained 


any influence in politics. But their pro-English and 
anti-Australian policy not only left a lingering suspicion 
of Downing Street, but provoked a violent reaction in 
the shape of a vigorous and exclusive nationalism. For 
thirty years such nationalist catchwords as “ Australia 
First ’’ and ‘‘ Australia for the Australians ’’ have 
dominated politics, and they still have power to swing 
an election against any person or patty who may be 
suspected of subordinating Australian to Imperial 
interests. For the average Australian has not yet 
learned to ‘‘ think Imperially.’”’ The problems of his 
own vast continent are enough to occupy the thoughts 
of the politically minded Australian. 

His attitude to the Imperial Conference is therefore 
quite different from that of the thinking Englishman. His 
first thought is not: How can the Conference benefit the 
Empire? but: Can Australia get any benefit? and 
second: What is Downing Street trying to get out of us? 

It is in this frame of mind that the average 
Australian examines the agenda of the present Confer- 
ence. In each of the four main questions for discussion 
—Enmpire foreign policy; Empire defence, Empire trade, 
and immigration—Australians will find something to 
rouse an uneasy suspicion that Downing Street is schem- 
ing to obtain some advantage. Take the question of 
foreign policy. What, he will ask, is meant by an 
“Empire foreign policy’’? If it involves any scheme 
which recalls in the slightest degree the Chamberlain 
project of Imperial Federation, if it means the estab- 
lishment in London of a super-Cabinet whose decisions 
might at some future date override or even diminish by 
one jot or tittle the complete sovereignty of the 
Australian Parliament and the Australian elector, he 
will have none of it. While very far from being pacifist 
in their opinions, Australians have no wish to be 
involved in another European war; and they fear that 
participation in the framing of foreign policy may auto- 
matically involve participation in the wars that policy 
provokes, without the power to insist on a policy con- 
genial to Australian sentiment. For the same reason 
they show no enthusiasm for the suggestion inspired by 
the Round Table group that Australia should appoint an 


Ambassador in London of Cabinet rank and plenipoten- - 


tiary powers. Their inclinations are rather towards the 
Canadian policy of separate representation. At the 
same time, they are not blind to the possibility of inter- 
national complications arising nearer home—in the 
Pacific, for instance. They welcomed the promise of the 
Washington Conference, which seemed likely to afford 
them security; and they. were correspondingly disap- 
pointed at the smallness of the performance. Conse- 
quently, the idea of a Pacific League of Nations, which 
the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth put out in a 
speech at Perth on the eve of his departure for the 
Conference, is far more likely to appeal to Australian 
opinion than any attempt to co-ordinate the foreign 
policy of the Empire. 

Again, from the Imperial point of view, the 
co-ordination of Empire defence has obvious advantages. 
It is even arguable that a cash contribution from 
Australia towards the cost of a Pacific squadron would 
be less expensive and more efficient than the maintenance 
of the present Australian Navy. From his speech at 


Sydney it would seem that Mr. Bruce agrees with this 


view, which has frequently been put forward by the 
experts. But from a purely Australian point of view 
the proposal is open to very serious objections. 
Australians have undertaken the burden of a modified 
form of conscription and of the cost of a Navy purely 
for defensive purposes. They have the very strongest 
objection to relinquishing control of their naval and 
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military forces, and, quite apart from their pride in the 
distinctive individuality of their Australian forces, their 
relations with Imperial officers during the war were not 
so pleasant as to incline them to repeat the experiment. 
On the whole, then, most Australians would probably 
conclude that the disadvantages of co-ordination of 
Empire foreign and defence policies considerably out- 
weigh the advantages. 

On the purely economic questions before the 
Conference there is not the same unanimity of opinion. 
The anxiety of British manufacturers to increase their 
imports to the Commonwealth is clearly understood, and 
that the extremely high tariff is a serious obstacle is also 
quite realized.. The importers and the agricultural 
interests, who are strongly represented in the present 
Government, would probably be quite willing to modify 
the tariff in certain directions, especially if they could 
obtain a quid pro quo from the British Government in 
the shape of a preference for Australian fruit, wheat, 
and meat. The Prime Minister himself is generally 
believed to lean towards a Free Trade policy. On the 
other hand, any lowering of the tariff will be violently 
opposed by the Labour Party who erected it to foster 
native industry and are now largely dependent on the 
city vote which it has created. Here again Australian 
national sentiment will be against the Prime Minister 
and on the side of the Protectionists. 

There remains the question of migration and settle- 
ment, to which the average Australian is either frankly 
hostile or, at best, indifferent. The industrial worker is 
desperately afraid of an overstocked labour market, 
which can only result in unemployment and a lowered 
standard of living, while the countryman is himself land- 
hungry and is not eager to share with outsiders what 
little good land is available for settlement. Thus, in 
spite of considerable Press propaganda in favour of 
immigration, it cannot be said that there is at present 
any enthusiasm for it in Australia. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that in this direction lies the most hopeful field 
for real spadework on the part of the Conference. A 
really well thought out plan of Empire settlement on a 
big scale. might appeal to the imagination of the 
Australians, while the benefits resulting from a successful 
redistribution of population are too obvious to need any 
elaboration here. 

The decisions of the Conference do not become 
effective as far as Australia is concerned until 
they have been ratified by the Commonwealth. And 
Mr. Bruce will probably find that they will be 
considerably modified in the process. Nevertheless, the 
exchange of views between the British Ministers and 
their Dominion colleagues and the subsequent reception 
of the Conference proposals by the Dominion Parlia- 
ments will help to clear up many misconceptions on both 
sides, and will undoubtedly supply evidence of the 
dangers of trying to replace the sentimental tie that at 
present holds the Empire together by the more galling 
and less elastic bond of bureaucratic machinery. 


G. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Few men are so free from the spirit of faction as 
Lord Grey of Fallodon. Last year when he was 
exchanging compliments with Lord Robert Cecil, the 
political wire-pullers scented mtrigue and anticipated 
that one of them would change his party. Now, how- 
ever, when Lord Robert is a Conservative Minister and 


any immediate alliance with him is out of the question, 
Lord Grey does not hesitate to say that, 


‘* As far as he could judge from what had been pub- 
lished, Lord Robert Cecil was at the present moment 
doing most valuable service to Europe, not only by 
showing the good will of an enthusiast, but by showing 
the tact and wisdom of true statesmanship.”’ 


It is an odd chance that has placed these two men 
in opposing parties, and since both are so free from 
partizan feeling it is still on the cards that we may one 
day see them in the same Government. 


A vETERAN Liberal writes:— 

‘‘ T first heard John Morley at a meeting in the old 
St. James’s Hall in the year 1878. There were several 
other speakers, and when Morley rose to speak a man 
near me asked his neighbour ‘ Who’s that?’ and was 
answered, ‘ Morley, a draper in the City.’ At that 
time Samuel Morley was much better known than John. 
John Morley was to Liberals of the ’seventies to ’nineties 
a guide, philosopher, and friend, such as Mr. Spender 
subsequently became. It is curious that although his 
aloofness from religious dogma was very well known, it 
was felt that there never was a statesman whose political 
action was more penetrated by religious spirit. He 
became a very effective platform speaker. He is said to 
have passed some of Stead’s ‘ copy ’ over to him with the 
injunction, ‘ No dithyrambs please,’ and his speeches 
conformed to that canon.”’ 





An unhappy National Liberal candidate wrote to 
the ‘‘ Times ”’ the other day to say that as Mr. Asquith 
was going to address a gathering of Liberal Members of 
Parliament and candidates, he hoped that he and his 
friends would be invited to attend. 


“ At the General Election,’’ he went on, “‘ not a few 
of us stood valiantly by Mr. Lloyd George’s standard, 
notwithstanding the fact, as he himself has since publicly 
admitted, that he had ‘no programme.’ .. . And now, 
on the threshold of autumn, when each of the political 
parties is preparing an extensive campaign throughout 
the constituencies, we are chagrined to find that our 
leader is about to leave for a holiday on the other side 
of the Atlantic... .” 


Mr. Vivian Phillipps kindly promised to admit this 
adaptable gentleman to Mr. Asquith’s meeting, but he 
wanted his friends there too. As Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald has just departed for a holiday in the Near East, 
ought not invitations to have been extended to Labour 
members and candidates also? 





By the death of Francis Jenkinson, Cambridge loses 
not only one of its most learned, but also one of its most 
lovable figures. Librarians are by profession omniscient, 
but few had a wider or more versatile range of knowledge 
than Jenkinson. When he became University Librarian 
in 1889, he had already done distinguished work as a 
Classical Fellow of Trinity, as Curator in Zoology, as a 
keen excavator under the auspices of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, and as the enthusiastic pupil and 
follower of Henry Bradshaw in the field of bibliography. 
His published work is necessarily known only to scholars, 
but his helpful kindness is known to everyone whose 
business took them to the University Library. For a 
puzzled freshman he would take as much trouble as for 
a distinguished savant—perhaps a little more; and if 
you happened to be working on a subject which he 
specially loved (such as early Cambridge books) he would 
put the whole fruit of his own research at your disposal 
in the most natural way in the world—the only inter- 
ruption would be a sudden dash at a rare fly on the 
window-pane. Then, with a rapid tilt of the spectacles, 
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he would return to the discussion of a cancelled leaf or 
acolophon. Many, besides those who were privileged to 
know him intimately, will not easily forget that gracious 
combination of the intensity of the scholar with the 
eagerness of a happy child. 


Mr. Sutton Vane’s ‘‘ Outward Bound,’’ which has 
been having a miserably short run at the Everyman 
Theatre, is a work of genius. The fact that it contains 
a number of obvious small faults cannot obscure the fact 
that it is by far the most remarkable play which has yet 
been produced by an Englishman of this generation, and 
that the author may be truly mentioned in the same 
breath with Pirandello. It will be indeed lamentable if 
this brilliant and ‘“‘ distasteful ’’ comedy is not given 
a chance at a larger theatre. The whole play passes on 
board a ship plying between this world and the next. It 
gradually dawns on the passengers that they are all dead, 
and we are introduced to their past lives by their dis- 
cussion as to the attitude they will take up with the 
‘* Examiner ”’ on their arrival. Mr. Sutton Vane has 
a splendid gift of characterization, and has mingled the 
macabre and the farcical with astonishing success. His 
future will be awaited with excitement by everyone who 
has seen ‘‘ Outward Bound,’’ for he possesses in an 
unusual degree wit, satire, humanity, imagination, and 
eloquence. The play was quite astonishingly well acted 
by the whole company. 


AN ESTONIAN 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘* T regret that I cannot share R. H. W.’s estimate 


of the Exhibition of Industrial Art at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Perhaps the feeling of disillusion was 
partly my fault. We are told so often that we are on the 
edge of a renaissance, that we cannot help believing it, 
though there be no reasons whatever for the belief. 
Perhaps the selection might have been better made, but 
the exhibition afforded little ground for optimism. Print- 
ing, however, really is once more in the ascendant, not 
fantastic ‘‘ art’’ printing, but sensible commercial 
printing, done with taste and simplicity. Some quite 
unpretentious examples of the Pelican and Faid Presses 
were among the most agreeable objects in the room. 
There was something to be said, too, for the Silverwork, 
and Nottingham and Irish lace. In_ particular, 
R. H. W.’s admiration for the upholstery seemed to me 
misplaced. It became progressively distasteful as it 
deviated from some famous original. Most of it was not 
even fashionable, and there was rarely any sign of 
originality. What a difference a single specimen of 
Raoul Dufy’s brilliant art would have made. The much 
advertised modern pottery was of but little interest; 
while the Church and Monumental Art Section left 
much to be desired. Yet we have working in England 
one really remarkable artist in mosaic. Was Mr. Boris 
Anrep asked to exhibit, or not? ”’ 
Omicron. 


TALE: 


BERNHARD RIIVES. 
By MADAME AINO KALLAS. 


A youn officer who followed the punitive expedition to 
the Baltic Provinces told this story: 

‘* We had arrived with sixty bluejackets at one of 
the parishes on the Estonian coast. The parish we had 
just quitted had been one of the worst hotbeds of the 
revolt, almost all the baronial manors were in ashes; we 
had therefore shown the utmost severity. To tell the 
truth, we were tired of blood, both the bluejackets and 
our commander, not to speak of myself. One never gets 
quite used to it ; in course of time one sickens at the sight 
of it, except when one is drunk with blood. 

‘‘ Without any preliminary agreement or even a 
word among us we had decided to let mercy go before 
justice this time. And there was the greater reason, 
since in the whole parish only one manor had been 
burned down, and this, as was proved, was the work of a 
band of rebels from elsewhere. Smaller offences against 
the law had, of course, occurred in numbers. The tavern 
had been compelled to close down ; new rates of pay for 
truck-servants had been enforced by threats of a strike, 
and the signatures of the terrified landowners obtained 
for these contracts; revolutionary meetings had been held 
and speeches made. We arrested and cross-examined a 
dozen or so of the men, but the chief culprits, the agita- 
tors and promoters of the meetings, had all disappeared. 
The farmer who had led the deputation of the truck- 
servants was our only more important capture. In spite 
of many warnings he had remained on his farm, from 
which he was brought by the bluejackets to our military 
court. His name was Bernhard Riives. 

‘“‘ We discussed the situation with a couple of the 
barons and the vicar of the parish, and all of these 
appealed to us for leniency—a course to which we our- 
selves were inclined. Only the baron who had been 
visited by the truck-servants stood out for the death 


sentence for Bernhard Riives, as a warning to the parish. 
He seemed to nourish an old grudge against the man, 
who, as we were later to hear, had dared to set up again 
the ancient boundaries of his farm, which crossed one 
of the baron’s meadows. After a short discussion he 
agreed, however, to alter. his demand to two hundred 
strokes with the rods, our maximum sentence in this 
parish. 

** We, therefore, had the farmer Bernhard Riives 
called in. He was a tall peasant, with calm, square 
features fringed by a full beard. The alert and 
intelligent look in his blue-grey eyes was self-assertive 
and, at the same time, crushed. He showed no sign of 
fear, though he seemed to expect no good of us. He was 
in no way insolent, still less fawning; on the contrary, 
he seemed to have grown beyond these qualities that long 
slavery brings forth. In all his being there was a 
suggestion of efficiency, of an unconscious power to rule 
over others; his heavy shoulders seemed created to push 
others ahead. He was one of those peasants whose 
children often form the first generation of a new cultured 
class. 

“‘ Our decision, as I have said, was already made, 
but for form’s sake we proceeded to examine him. 

““ Had he incited the truck-servants to go on 
strike? Yes. Why had he doné so? Because their 
conditions were intolerable. Had he directed the truck- 
servants’ meeting and written out the new agreements? 
Yes. Had he followed them to the manor? Yes. Why 
had he taken on himself the leadership in this matter? 
Because, having himself been at school for a couple of 
years, he held it to be his duty to help others who had 
not had his advantages. Had he said at the manor: ‘ If 
you do not sign now, you will do so within a week in a 
different kind of ink’? No, he had used no threats 
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whatsoever. Had he been at the Parish Hall tearing 
down the Holy Image? No, that he had not done. 

‘* All his answers were .given with certainty and in 
a level tone, but at the same time with a kind of 
indifference, without hope, as though he had guessed the 
formality of the examination. His wise, grey eyes never 
rested on any of us. 

‘A few witnesses were next called. Without 
exception all spoke well of Bernhard Riives. He had 
purchased his farm free himself and paid the greater part 
of the debt, a thing unusual in the western part of 
Estonia. He had been employed in many positions of 
trust in the parish and had always shown moderation and 
sense. The only evidence against him was that he 
avoided both the church and Holy Communion. On the 
whole, he seemed to be without enemies. 

‘‘ It devolved on me to read out his sentence. He 
was brought in again and stood before me in his sheep- 
skin coat, open at the front. For the first time I felt 
his glance rest on me, and, although my own eyes were 
directed to the paper in my hand, I could feel the whole 
time the gaze of those searching and intelligent eyes. 
I remember myself wondering whether he understood 
Russian. 

‘‘T read, therefore, the sentence first in Russian, 
and as I am fairly well acquainted with Estonian—I am 
from Narva—translated it immediately into that 
language. 

‘* When I reached the words ‘ two hundred strokes 
with rods,’ I heard him grit his teeth. I glanced up at 
him and saw that he was pale and looked wild, as though 
his usual self-control had deserted him for a moment. 
But he said not a word. I gave the order for him to be 
taken away. As he went out of the door, I saw his 
shoulders shake as though with the ague. 

‘The smaller offenders were punished first. I 
stayed away from the place of punishment; my nerves 
seemed in a state of collapse, and I hoped devoutly that 
all would soon be over. 

‘* T had stayed behind alone in the room, where I 
sat putting the documents in order. Suddenly the door 
opened and Bernhard Riives burst in, held tightly by 
two sailors. His appearance alarmed me, and against 
my will my hand went out to my loaded revolver. 

‘* He was a terrible sight. His cap was missing, 
his clothes torn in many places, as though he had just 
been through some hand-to-hand struggle; the blood 
poured from a bayonet wound in one cheek. All the 
self-control resulting from the high level of peasant 
civilization which he had achieved was gone; he seemed 
to have stepped back many generations towards the war- 
like instincts of his race. His dignity and his air of 
superiority were, on the other hand, as before, and also 
his unconscious leaderlike qualities; standing there he 
looked like a chieftain from heathen times. But the 
fierce madness that had flashed from his eyes while his 
sentence was being read out had gone, and in its place 
was an immovable, frozen stare. 

“* What do you want?’ I asked him. 

‘«*T will not allow myself to be flogged,’ he 
answered with calm defiance. 

‘* « Your sentence has been announced,’ I said. 

‘« « Even then, it is not a sentence fit for me—I 
am not a slave, to be beaten with rods! ’ 

‘«* You were nearly sentenced to death, man,’ I 
said. 

‘« He started, was silent, and looked at me. 

***¢ You can thank the Commander for his mercy, 
that you got off with two hundred strokes,’ I con- 
tinued. ‘ You may go.’ 





‘IT commanded the sailors to seize him, but he 
shook himself free. 

‘** What now?’ I shouted impatiently. 

‘« « T will not be beaten,’ he repeated. 

‘““* Man, weigh your words,’ I snapped at him. 
‘ We can have you shot.’ 

“« « Tf that is all—shoot me,’ he said. 

**T went to speak to the Commander. A man’s 
life is worth but a kopek, I thought, and a queer empti- 
ness, a sense of being cut loose from life, scattered my 
thoughts, making them seem disconnected and unreal. 

By an effort I tried to control them, to force 
them to follow their ordered, military course, the only 
possible one for them. And still a momentary sense 
of weakness possessed me. . . What were we to do? 
We were both helpless. I dared to suggest that we 
should let the man off altogether, but inwardly I, too, 
understood that by such a step our authority would be 
shaken in the eyes of the peasants. It was impossible; 
there was no way of avoiding the punishment. 

‘‘ The Commander took the matter more lightly. 

““ * Let him choose himself between a flogging and 
death,’ he said. ‘ That will soften him, you will see.’ 

‘“‘T went again to Bernhard Riives and reported 
the Commander’s decision to him. He listened in 
silence. 

‘* By every means in my power I tried to reason 
with him. 

“« « Have you a wife? ’ I asked. 

““* Yes,’ he answered simply, as during the 
examination. 

** * Any children? ’ 

‘« « Yes—five,’ he answered. 

‘* « Then, in God’s name, think of them, man.’ 

‘‘T was afraid for him, and at the same time I 
desired keenly to break down his obstinacy, the inmost 
reasons for which were not entirely clear tome. And 
yet something in him caused me to salute him in secret. 

‘* He did not answer, but seemed to be battling with 
himself. 

‘« ¢ Listen to me now,’ I said, ‘ collect your wits. 
You see I am doing my best for you. You are a strong 
man and can well endure the punishment; you will be 
laid up for a week, and then all will be well.’ 

“¢T am not afraid of that,’ he said. 

‘« * Well, then, why don’t you answer?’ 

***T cannot. That is all, my nature won’t let me, 
I cannot. I can die, but I cannot allow myself to be 
beaten.’ 

‘* « You have always been beaten,’ I said. ‘ When 
you were slaves, you were always beaten. Your father 
was flogged, and your grandfather before him.’ 

‘«« That is true, we have always been beaten,’ he 
agreed. ‘ But I will not be whipped. I was born free.’ 

‘* He had found himself again. The old equanimity, 
sprung from his peasant civilization, that I had noticed 
at the first sight of him, appeared again in his lofty, 
square features. 

‘«“ Your children, man. Five children who will be 
left orphans if you are shot.’ 

‘« *« Better for them to grow up fatherless than the 
children of a slave. Shoot me.’ 

‘* His wish was fulfilled. I was not there when he 
was shot. I did not even wish to see his body, which 
was taken away by his wife and his eldest son, neither 
did I wish to hear anything of his last moments. 

‘‘ But my opinion is this: in this peasant, this 
Bernhard Riives, seven centuries of slavery straightened 
its back,”’ 
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THE SCENTS OF FLOWERS. 


In approaching Paddington, somewhere between Scott’s 
Colossal Codfish and the mournful turret of the White 
City, the air begins to sicken; at Paddington station 
it is already sour; and after that, in the world of tubes, 
tobacco smoke, and petrol "buses, the sense of smell had 
better retire to its lair. Not dead, for it can still leap 
out on occasion to enjoy a leaf burning in Bedford 
Square, or fine cognac in one of those large-bowled 
glasses; but never continuously awake until it can 
emerge again ‘‘ Beyond the town, where wild flowers 
blow.”’ 

Perhaps no country dweller enjoys as keenly as a 
newly arrived townsman the first morning smell of 
country air ; but the townsman, and for that matter many 
countrymen too, often miss smells they would enjoy, 
either because their sense of smell has become dulled or 
simply through not knowing where to find them. 

The next time that you smell a fresh marsh mari- 
gold see if someone doesn’t say: “Oh, but has it got a 
scent?’’ Yes, it has a real fragrance, not just a smell 
of greenness and the mud it springs from, but a sweet 
scent, fugitive, and of no carrying power: like the handle 
of a cherry-wood walking stick it can only be fully appre- 
ciated once, say, in a morning’s walk; but once 
discovered, it will give you an extra reason every spring 
for going to the marigold pool. 

The scent of fresh snowdrops is another pleasure 
often overlooked. Probably you have at some time been 
sent in January a candle box full of the first flowers. If 
so, you will surely remember how, after taking off the 
damp card lid, you came upon a scent, not of candles, 
nor aconites, nor the first crocus, nor the sprig of winter 
heath, not even of moss, but coming from the snowdrops. 
If you put your face into a pot of fresh snowdrops the 
smell is quite strong and unmistakable, unlike any other 
in the year. 

It seems odd that anyone who had ever been out in 
a copse in spring could fail to notice the smell of prim- 
roses, one of the freshest and most springlike of all 
scents, and stronger than that of bluebells; yet even one 
so observant as Mr. de la Mare can say, through one 
of his characters, that primroses unfortunately have 
no smell ! 

Everyone, presumably, who has a nose on his face 
can enjoy such powerful smells as those of gorse, bean- 
fields, clover, hay, or pine woods: but there are many 
other scents, perhaps more subtle than these but pro- 
duced in the same lavish quantity, that may be lost if 
the sense of smell is dulled; bracken, for instance, or 
birch trees, or scented poplars, bog myrtle, heather and 
thrift in sunshine, box, escallonia, and cistus. 

Happily, the variety of distinct scents that can be 
enjoyed by anyone who is not smoking and is free from a 
cold in the head is enormous. Think, as you sit reading 
this, of the sequence through the year, from mezereon 
and winter-sweet, past cowslips and iris stylosa, narcissus 
and lily of the valley, pansies, verbena, burnet rose, and 
butterfly orchis, down to the chrysanthemums of Christ- 
mas; if your experience extends to plants of the cool 
greenhouse or to gardens of the south-west, your pro- 
cession will be enriched by such marvellous fragrances 
as boronia, luculia, the Diosmas, Daphne indica, cordy- 
line, some of the pittosporums, camellia oleifera, the 
scented rhododendrons, and, best of all, the common 
fragrant cytisus. All these smells you can call to mind, 
though you cannot quite make yourself experience them 
afresh: yet there is not one of them that you can really 
describe even to yourself, except by an analogy. You 
can, among flowers at any rate, distinguish certain com- 


mon types of scent, such as the one characteristic of 
many of the cruciferous plants: you can say that some 
smells are like honey, that the waxy, white hothouse 
flowers like stephanotis generally have a smell of a 
certain type. But the classification soon breaks down. 
All you can do or want to do is just to go on noticing 
this smell and that; Jacob’s Ladder recalling scabious, 
Persian lilac recalling the scented orchis (gymnadenia 
conopsea), amd the Chinese honeysuckle (lonicera syring- 
antha), or the calyces of scented rhododendrons such as 
Lady A. Fitzwilliam, recalling not their own powerful 
fragrant flowers, but the leaves of the scented-leaf 
geranium. You may not even notice the smell of a 
familiar room, a Chinese chest, an asphalt path, yet 
memory will somehow store up the impression and recall 
it years after at the first moment of its return. 

It will be a great loss if in the coming world cities 
and tobacco should dull the sense of smell still further, if 
the traveller of the future sailing to the coast of Corsica 
should notice nothing of that smell of “ maquis’’ three 
miles out to sea, if at last Kim’s tremendous insult— 
“Your aunts have had no noses for seven generations ”’ 
—should cease to be insulting. For this sense, like all 
other senses, deserves educating and encouraging no 
less than brain and muscle: “ Else a great prince in 
prison lies,”’ 

W. Arnoip-Forster. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

Sir,—I was glad to see your comment in “Events of 
the Week,” in your issue of September 22nd, that “ remissness 
in ratifying international instruments is proving a serious 
obstacle to the League’s activity generally,” as this raises 
a constitutional point worthy of the attention of all thinkers 
who are considering means of rendering the League of 
Nations a progressively more effective instrument for inter- 
national action. 

Even with its present limited powers the League is a 
great advance on anything which existed before the war. 
When there was no League, questions calling for interna- 
tional legislation could only be dealt with by ad hoc methods. 
What normally happened was that some evil continued until 
it became so clamant that a particular Power took the 
initiative in summoning a& conference to deal with the 
matter. This conference often met with a mere outline of 
an agenda, with the result that repeated postponements and 
reference back to the Governments represented were neces- 
sary before a draft Statute could be agreed upon. The con- 
ference then broke up, probably after working spasmodi- 
cally for many months or years, and the ultimate ratification 
of the agreement reached was left on the knees of the gods. 

The existence of the League Council, Assembly, and 
Secretariat makes possible much more prompt and efficient 
action. The frequent meetings of the Council and the 
annual Assembly provide automatically opportunities 
absent before for raising questions which ought to be dealt 
with by means of international legislation. It is no longer 
necessary for the world to wait till some Power or other is 
so moved by the difficulty that it feels impelled to take 
action. The question can be raised in the Council or the 
Assembly, and the League Secretariat can be instructed to 
prepare a draft Statute with the advice of a committee repre- 
senting the States most closely affected or best qualified to 
help. 

This draft is circulated to the Governments members of 
the League, and their criticisms are received and, so far as 
possible, taken account of, with the result that when a 
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conference is summoned the agenda is precise and clear, and 
representatives attend knowing exactly what they are going 
to discuss, and can settle down with definite instructions 
from their Governments to consider a Bill which has, as it 
were, already had its second reading. This procedure was 
followed with notable success in connection with the Bar- 
celona Conference on Transit and Communications, the 
Washington Labour Conference, and also the Washington 
Armament and Far Eastern Conference, in connection with 
which the U.S. Civil Service took the place of the League 
Secretariat. 

The conference brings us to the end of the “ report 
stage” by the signature of the Statute by the assembled 
representatives in the form in which it is finally agreed to ; 
but thers, as of old, the matter stops. The conference breaks 
up and the Statute is reported to the Governments for rati- 
fication. The latter promptly pigeon-hole it, and in these 
days of successive crises the chances ere that it will never 
emerge unless it is of transcendent importance. Thus, only 
agreements as important as the Washington disarmament 
agreements secure ratification. The Labour Conventions 
and the useful and well-thought-out Barcelona Conventions 
remain moribund, because the machinery stops short at the 
report stage and leaves the third reading and final adoption 
to chance and individual action. 

The task which accordingly waits contemplative friends 
of the League is to devise a procedure for the “ Third Read- 
ing ’’ of such Statutes, and this letter is written in the hope 
that it will inspire those who have the required knowledge 
of the development of political institutions to go into the 
matter. The simplest solution which occurs to the writer is 
that every Statute should be reported to the next Assembly 
(or, if the intervening interval is too short, to the next 
Assembly but one), and that its adoption should there be 
formally moved, preliminary notice having been given to 
the signatories that their representatives will be called to 
speak as plenipotentiaries whose vote will be equivalent 
to ratification. In this way a definite occasion would be 
provided at which the work done would come to a head, and 
the signatory Powers would have to accept the acts of their 
representatives or refuse in public to do so. 

One is, of course, strongly tempted to suggest that 
“ratification” should be done away with, and that the sig- 
nature of a representative who has been accredited to attend 
a conference should be regarded as final. This, however, 
would only lead to signatures being withheld on the ground 
that the Governments concerned must have an opportunity 
of reflecting finally before committing themselves for good. 
All that is really required is to set a definite term to the 
period for reflection on the lines indicated above.— 
Yours, &c., 

Guorrrey TouLMIN. 


36, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 3. 


MR. LOWES DICKINSON AND LABOUR. 

Sir,—Your correspondent who reproves Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson because he turns to “Labour,” to the “unedu- 
cated, the helpless, and the ignorant classes everywhere, and 
looks to them, to them only, to ‘save mankind,’” might 
remember that there is good authority (older than that of 
Lord Haldane) for regarding Labour as the idealistic element 
in the community. ‘“ For the weaker,” says Aristotle in the 


“ Politics,” “are always asking for equality and justice, 
but the stronger care for none of these things.”—Yours, &c., 
v. M. 


September 23rd, 1923. 


[We regret that lack of space compels us to hold over a 
number of Letters tilk neat week.—Ep., Toa Nation anp Tue 
ATHENAUM. |] 


POETRY 


THE DIVINE. 


In memory of the late Viscount Morley, O.M. 

[Goethe’s ‘‘ Das Gottliche,’’ of which this is a new 
translation in the original metre, was probably Lord 
Morley’s favourite poem. References to it abound in his 
books ; and in his essay on Wordsworth he translated its 
opening lines. In his ‘ Recollections’’ he at one point 
contrasts this “famous and beautiful psalm of life’’ with 
the most famous fragment of Menander ; at another he teils 
how he once commended it to George Meredith, and the 
latter replied that he had ‘‘ read it once more with a feeling 
of new strength, which is like conception in the brain.’’] 


May Man be noble, 
Helpful and good ; 
For that alone 
Sets him apart 
From every being 
That we know. 


Hail to the loftier race 

Of unknown Beings, 

For whom we yearn! 

May Man grow like them ; 
May his example 

Give us faith in them. 


For without feeling 
Nature is. 

The sun sheds light 

Upon just and unjust ; 
And for the transgressor, 
As for the righteous, 
Shine moon and stars. 


Wind and rivers, 
Thunder and hail, 
Rush on their way ; 
And in their passage 
Hastily snatch at 
One after another. 


Even so gropes Fortune 
Among the crowd ; 
Grasps now the curls 
Of innocent boyhood, 
And now the baldpate 
Hoary in sin. 


By laws of brass, 
Eternal, mighty, 
Must all of us 
Fulfil the circle 
Of our existence. 


Only by Man 

Is compassed the impossible ; 
He alone distinguishes, 
Chooses and judges; 

He to the moment 

Can lend duration. 


’Tis his alone 

To reward the righteous, 
To punish the evil, 

To heal and save, 

To bring in, beneficent, 
All that err and stray. 


And we give honour 

Unto the Immortals, 

As though they were men; 
As though on the great scale 
They did what the best man 
Does, or might, on the small. 


O noble Man! 

Be he helpful and good ; 

May he work unwearied 
Beneficent justice ; 

And pre-figure to us 

The Beings, for which we yearn. 


R. C. K. Bnsor. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


CHARMING MEMORIES 


Wuy should the autobiography be the one kind of 
book which is rarely bad, and why, when it is not bad, 
should it be so good? It looks as if everyone were 
capable of writing one great book, and that the story 
of his or her life—a strange fact, because no bore equals 
the bore who, in conversation, is reminiscent. Another 
fact about autobiographies which most people must have 
noticed is that their authors are nearly always at their 
best in the early chapters, in their reminiscences of 
childhood, and that the older the memory the more vivid 
it is and the more charming. I have just read an auto- 
biography which never gets beyond these early chapters, 
and it is certainly one of the most charming books which 
I have read for many a long day. It is a biographical 
fragment by the father of Mr. W. B. Yeats, “‘ Early 
Memories: Some Chapters of Autobiography,’’ by John 
Butler Yeats (Cuala Press, 82, Merrion Square, Dublin). 


* * * 


You do not have to read more than five sentences 
of this book to see that the author was a born writer. 
‘* At twelve years old I left that school, and I think I 
left happiness behind me; ever since I’ve lived under 
cloudy skies. I went to a school in the Isle of Man kept 
by a Scotchman. That Scotchman brushed the sun out 
of my sky.’’ It looks easy to write like that, if only 
you have the ideas—to slip so quietly from the plain 
‘« T went to a school in the Isle of Man kept by a Scotch- 
man’’ to the little spurt of the imagination in ‘‘ That 
Scotchman brushed the sun out of my sky ’’—but it isn’t 
really easy; it is as easy to use words like that as it is 
to use a cricket-bat like Ranji or Trumper. John Butler 
Yeats says of his father that ‘‘ a new word was to him, 
as to me, a pearl of discovery, fished up out of some 
strange book he had been reading, and we would enjoy 
it together. My mind often goes back into that wide 
kitchen, and again I sit with him beside the fire, a little 
table for his tobacco and whiskey at his side, and on it a 
single candle throwing a feeble light.’’ That feeling for 
words, delight in their sound and meaning, and the 
pleasure of playing with them as if they were little live 
creatures, is very evident through these pages. Every 
sentence is alive, because every word in it had for the 
writer a definite and living meaning, and was not merely 
the vague echo of an echo. He was, in fact, a born 


writer. 
* — — 


Tue man who is a born writer, or rather, who has 
this rare and passionate love of words, is not, at first 
sight, the man whom I would look to for the perfect 
autobiography. Personally, I go to autobiography for 
something different from great literature, or even good 
writing—something which could hardly live in the 
atmosphere of artificiality which is almost inevitable in 
good writing. I must have the illusion that the auto- 
biographer is talking to me—preferably sitting in that 
wide kitchen in front of the kitchen fire—for the kitchen, 
as Yeats says, is always ‘‘ the best room in the house ”’ 
—-sitting in slippered ease and smoking his pipe, talking 
by candle-light, and caliing up out of the past in the 
simplest language, half to himself and half to me, those 
little pictures of events and persons to which memory 
alone seems able to impart a peculiar vividness and 


charm. But to obtain this particular charm and vivid- 
ness the writer must, to some extent, be writing in his 
shirt-sleeves. There have been stylists who have written 
autobiographically in the grand style without loosening 
a single button; sometimes they have produced books 
for which I have the greatest admiration and affection, 
but they have always sacrificed something which is 
essential to the greatest autobiographies. Gibbon and 
Mr. Conrad are examples. On the other hand, many 
great writers—Carlyle and Ruskin, for instance—when 
they came to write their memories, sacrificed something 
of their individual and elaborate styles, and at once 
gained something which, in the case of Carlyle and Rus- 
kin, made their autobiographies perhaps the best thing 
which they ever wrote. 
* % * 

But I must return to John Butler Yeats. He was 
saved from the danger of making his memories too 
“‘ literary ’’ partly by the fact that he had never been a 
professional writer. He was a painter, and therefore, 
when, in his old age, he sat down to recall his childhood, 
he did not have to unlearn anything in order to be able 
to write ‘‘ naturally.’’ But it was also natural to him 
to write well ‘‘ naturally ’’—which is by no means a 
common case with good writers—and his style was, 
therefore, made for the autobiography. Some time ago 
I said in these columns that in Russia, to quite a large 
number of ordinary people, words seem to be alive, 
instead of, as to so many of us, lifeless counters. To 
some extent it is true that in Ireland, also, language is 
still living. Yeats himself says that he heard of a ser- 
vant-girl who, on her master’s return from America, 
told him that she was glad to see him back, for there 
had been the “‘ colour of loneliness ’’ in the air. Yeats 
mentions this to show that the Irish peasant has not 
that “‘ appalling commonness of mind ’’ which his niece 
noticed in Australia, and which is not unknown in Eng- 
land. It also shows a positive quality of mind, an 
imaginativeness which should also be able to make its 
possessor write simply and vividly. 

* * * 


Ir is this quality which Yeats had himself, and his 
father before him—and, one may add, his far more 
famous son after him. And so when Yeats sets himself 
to recall his childhood, he is able to make us see his 
memories vivid and beautiful in simple words. Perhaps 
the best thing in the book is the picture which he gives 
us of his father :— 


“My father was sweet-tempered, and affectionate, 
also he constantly read Shelley, and, no less, Shelley’s 
antidote, Charles Lamb. To be with him was to be 
caught up into a web of delicious visionary hopefulness. 
Every night, when the whole house was quiet, and the 
servants gone to bed, he would sit for a while beside the 
kitchen fire and I would be with him. He never smoked 
during the day, and not for worlds would he have 
smoked in any part of the house except the kitchen ; and 
yet he considered himself a great smoker. He used a 
new clay pipe, and as he waved aside the smoke with his 
hand, he would talk of the men he had known—his 
fellow-students—of Archer Butler the Platonist, and of 
a man called Gray, who was, I think, an astron>mer, 
and of his friend Isaac Butt, that man of genius 
engulfed and lost in law and politics. And he would 
talk of his youth and boyhood in the West of Ireland 
where he had fished and shot and hunted, and had not 
@ cate...” 


LEoNARD Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 


ANDREW MARVELL. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By ANDREW MARVELL. Edition limited 
to 850 copies. (Nonesuch Press. 15s.) 





Tue Nonesuch Press, having produced an admirable edition 
of poems by John Donne, has now brought out a still more 
beautiful and wholly satisfactory edition of Marvell. It is 
to be hoped that these will be followed by. similar editions 
of other poets of the same epoch ; for if seventeenth-century 
poetry is to be in fashion—and we suspect that the Nonesuch 
Press is a barometer of the tastes of at least 850 people—let 
it be a thoroughgoing fashion. Fashions can be turned to 
account, and in this fashion there is a great deal that is 
wholly commendable; but if it is to be fruitful, and not 
merely an expression of petulance against the nineteenth 
century, it must establish itself by a discriminating study 
of a considerable number of poets, an appreciation of what 
they have in common, and of what each has that he shares 
with none other. 

A year or two ago, after the City of Hull, with more 
gratitude than most cities, had commemorated the tercen- 
tenary of a Parliamentarian who had served his constituency 
well, there appeared a memorial volume which did more credit 
to the City which subventioned it than to the writers whose 
critical essays on Andrew Marvell were there assembled. 
From such a collection some genuine agreement, or definite 
difference, concerning the place and significance in English 
literature of the author celebrated, ought to transpire: 
but it never does. Critics almost invariably treat a writer, 
on such solemn occasions, as if it were impiety to recognize 
that any other authors have existed, or have had any rela- 
tion to the subject of the eulogy. Exactly the points which 
it is their business to ponder, and on which their consensus 
or discord would have some interest and value, are avoided ; 
the critics neither agree nor disagree: they expatiate upon 
their own whimsies and fancies. Now, a poet must be very 
great, very individual indeed, for us to be more or less safe 
in isolating him in this way; and even then we have only 
the part of a true appreciation. And Marvell and his con- 
temporaries are not in this class. There is no one of them 
who is a safe model for study, in the sense that Chaucer, 
that Pope, is a safe model. For they are all more or less 
fantastical. This is no censure; there is no reason why a 
poet should not be as fantastical as possible, if that is the 
only way for him. But fantasticality must be that proper 
to its age, and the fantastic which may be a proper expres- 
sion for our own will not be the fantastic of any other. Our 
conceits cannot be those of Marvell; they will spring, 
equally genuine, from a different impulse, from a different 
level of feeling. 

Marvell is, without doubt, a very conceited poet. In 
a conceit two things very different are brought together, 
and the spark of ecstasy generated in us is a perception 
of power in bringing them together. It is, in my opinion, a 
conceit of the very finest order when Marvell says, of a 
spring of clear water :— 

‘** Might a soul bathe there and be clean? 
Or slake its drought?” 
Our pleasure is in the suddenness of the transference from 
material to spiritual water. But when Shakespeare says— 
‘She looks like sleep 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace,” 
it is not a conceit. For instead of contrast we have fusion : 
a restoration of language to contact with things. Such 
words have the inevitability which make them appropriate 
to be spoken by any character. And when a greater than 
Marvell—Bishop King—says— 
‘* But hark! my pulse, like a scft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come,” 
that also is a conceit. If the drum were left out it would 
cease to be a conceit—but it would lose the valuable asso- 
ciations which the drum gives it. But when Dante says— 


**Qual si fe Glauco, al gustar della erba,”’ 


or— 


‘* Pimpresa 
Che fe Nettuno ammirar |’ombra d’Argo,”’ 








or the best known— 
‘si ver nol aguzzevan le “. 
come vecchio sartor fa nella cruna,”’ 
these are not conceits. They have « rational necessity as well 
as suggestiveness , they are, like the words of Shakespeare 
above, an explication of the meaning. 

_ A conceit is not to be something practised by the poet 
and despised by the critic; it has its place; for a purpose, 
for a poet, for a whole age, it may be the proper thing. 
And we must understand that the conceits which seem to 
us to fail are formed by exactly the same method as the 
conceits which seem to us to succeed. For that understand- 
ing we must read the whole of Marvell. But we must not 
only read the whole of Marvell; we must read Cleveland as 
well. And for this reason, and for others, and for the simple 
pleasure in a well-made book, we hope that the Nonesuch 
Press will continue their editions of seventeenth-century 
poets. 

T. S. Exior. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S LOADED DICE. 
Captures. By JoHN GALSwoRTHY. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Aut story-writers play with loaded dice, so that, when 
thrown, they turn up the numbers required to make a good 
tale. It would be indeed a scrambling, incoherent, tediously 
undramatic story that would result from a really impartial 
throw. The printed word is such a chilly and tedious medium 
for the transmission of life that life literally transmitted 
would stand no chance at all. Mr. Galsworthy, like other 
writers, has always loaded his dice with his sense of drama, of 
tragedy, comedy, and romance. But, more than most writers 
of his gifts, he has loaded them also, and most heavily, with 
his profound and disturbing sense of pity. Pity for the under- 
dog has often played the devil with his realism, his present- 
ment of actual life and character, even with his agreeable 
sense of humour; whether it be pity for those for whom no 
pity can be too great, such as prisoners and the very poor, 
or for those who do not need it so much as he supposes, such 
as women who have babies (many women rather like doing 
this) and prostitutes (many of these have quite a happy time). 
Excess of pity sometimes leads him to at least two undesirable 
things—sentimentalization of persons and situations, and the 
creation of a peculiar and unnatural type of pharisee. These 
pharisees of Mr. Galsworthy’s behave to publicans and 
sinners, or even to suspects, with a harshness surely seldom to 
be found in life. They shrink appalled from ladies who have 
removed their wedding rings to wash their dogs ; they coldly 
snub their fathers when these emerge from prison after endur- 
ing two years there for well-meant but legally criminal 
actions. This particular story, of the released convict, is in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s present collection, and is an excellent 
example of his strength and weakness. His released 
prisoner is a brilliant study of the reaction of a sensitive 
character to the treatment he has received ; few writers could 
have produced the same effect with such austere economy of 
words, and with not a sentence of analysis. On the other 
hand, the prisoner's family—wife, son, and daughter—are, 
in their callous lack of sympathy, a family out of a Gals- 
worthy dream, distorted out of all lifelikeness by their 
creator’s pity for their victim. So, too, in the clever little 
sketch “ Virtue,” in which a young clerk, on an impulse of 
pity, pays the police-court fine of a young lady of the town, 
and suffers therefor not only the natural anger of his 
wife for spending the money needed at home, but a further 
spate of unmerited abuse for his supposed morals, which one 
does not feel to have been natural or likely ; it has just that 
touch of excess which distorts Mr. Galsworthy’s condemnatory 
figures. The simple young man himself is, however, delight- 
fully and truly drawn. 

On the other hand, “ Philanthropy ” is a wholly true and 
agreeably ironic sketch, in which Mr Galsworthy’s sense of 
humour and reality allows no concessions to sentiment. And, 
in fact, there are perhaps more sketches of which this can 
be said in “ Captures” than in his previous collections. The 
first and longest in the book, “A Feud,” is an admirably 
told story of a long quarrel between two farmers. There is 
no sentimentality here, only the natural piling of anger 
on anger, and a quietly tragicend. Mr. Galsworthy is dealing 
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here with real people and real life. After this perhaps 
comes, for dramatic interest, the direct and grim little tale 
of a country squire lost during a winter night in the wood he 
had just sold to be cut down. Compared with these, “The 
Man who Kept his Form ”—the story of a gentleman reduced 
to adversity—rings sentimentally, at a level well below Mr. 
Galsworthy’s usual sentiment, and most of the others are, at 
least, romantic. One of them, a story of sudden and great 
love, shows once more Mr. Galsworthy’s tendency to imagine 
a public which does not exist, for he throws in such comments 
as “ Quite the custom, I believe, in these days, to laugh at 
such sudden leaps of an irresponsible force; to suggest that 
they are old-fashioned, literary, over-rated.” Surely not! 
Where and who are these sceptics? Mr. Galsworthy shows 
himself here again an idealist. 

Of the fine distinction of Mr. Galsworthy’s style and 
manner it is unnecessary to speak at this time of day. There 
are as good examples of it here as elsewhere. He is always 
an artist, often an ironist, sometimes a poet. 


RosE MacauLay. 


A GOOD NOVEL—AND OTHERS. 
Broken Bridges. By MADELINE LINFORD. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 
The Pitiful Wife. By Storm Jameson. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


The Perilous Seat. By CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 


One of the Best. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Eighth Wonder; and Other Stories. By A. S. M. 
HUTCHINSON. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


By F. E. PENNY. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


tACHEL Sriver, the heroine of “ Broken Bridges,” is allowed 
by her mother to browse unhindered upon the novels cir- 
culated by the stationer in a Manchester suburb. “Mrs. 
Silver read little herself and felt it a strain to be a meat- 
taster to a hearty young appetite. So she reminded herself of 
the purity of all things to the pure-minded, and decided that 
if Rachel ever started on fare too strong for her, her untar- 
nished literary stomach would eject it before any harm was 
done.” So Rachel 


“learned the courtly ways of the heroes of Mr. Anthony 

Hope and the Scots dialect that Miss Macnaughtan sprinkled 

through her witty stories. . . . One twopence unlocked for 

her the art of Mrs. Florence Barclay. . . . The next venture 
was much less innocuous, and introduced Rachel to the silky 
smoothness and nakedness of George Moore. She read him 
with almost total incomprehension, but with a revolted 
interest. Then, skipping lengthy digressions, she got through 

‘Ann Veronica’ and *‘ Tono-Bungay,’ and formed a decided 

preference for the Wells of ‘Kipps’ and ‘ Mr. Polly.’ On 

the stationer’s recommendation she read two or three of 

W. B. Maxwell’s realistic studies of life and passion, and the 

much-advertised absurdity called ‘‘The Woman Thou Gavest 

Me.’ For the revulsion which followed she found temporary 

relief in Pett Ridge and Rudyard Kipling.’’ 

Rachel is so real a character to me that I find myself 
wondering what she would have thought of this batch of 
novels. Her own story is easily the most interesting of them, 
and it is told with a vividness and distinction which invites 
comparison with the Wells of “ Ann Veronica” and “ Kipps.” 
Here and there the writing is perhaps a shade too elaborate, 
but the main theme is coherently worked out, and the minor 
characters are admirably drawn with a light and humorous 
touch. It is the old story of a young girl from a narrow home, 
who emerges from the strong religious influence of her 
school into the slow and painful realization of a world in 
which men make love and go tw war. Miss Linford is one 
of the elect who can tell an old story with freshness, and I 
shall look out with interest for her next essay. 

Miss Storm Jameson belongs to a different school. She 
is a writer of strong, powerful novels in which men of fan- 
tastic proportions eat and drink and behave in a gross and 
horrible way, while their womenfolk either follow their 
example, or shrink, shuddering, in delicious terror. ‘“ The 
Pitiful Wife” is a good specimen of this kind of writing. 
Trude is grotesque and horrible enough to satisfy the most 
exacting taste, while Jael and her artist-lover Richmond are 
very sweet and brave and passionate. But surely it was a 
mistake to stage the novel in the present day and drag the 


Great War into the scenario? The whole atmosphere of 
Trudesthorp is that of a hundred years ago, and the illusion 
is destroyed when Richmond joins the Air Force. 

I don’t think Rachel Silver would have cared very much 
for ‘The Perilous Seat,” which the publisher describes as 
“a remarkable and thrilling story of Ancient Greece, told 
with much freshness and sense of beauty.” The heroine is a 
Seeress and her lover is a slave, but apart from these pro- 
fessional accidents they are very modern young people, and 
their manners and customs seem as inappropriate in Ancient 
Greece as John Trude’s in twentieth century England. 

There is more, perhaps, to be said for “ One of the Best,” 
a “ fascinating story of Eastern life,” by the author of “ The 
Rajah’s Daughter,” “The Swami’s Curse,” &c. These titles 
give an adequate notion of the author’s stock-in-trade. 
“One of the Best” is an Indian prince who rescues the 
British heroine from his infuriated countrymen by publicly 
proclaiming her to be his wife, and then nobly gives her up 
when he learns that she does not wish the proclamation to 
be taken too seriously. 

“The Eighth Wonder” is a volume of eight short stories 
which might be classed by Rachel with the “ much-advertised 
absurdities ” ; and after going through the batch I turn back 
with relief to her own meditation :— 


‘** Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; ... all is 
vanity.” A grim old man, with a long grey beard, striving 
to frighten away worldly desires from the hearts of his 
fellows. Blazing Eastern sun, orange in a hard blue sky, 
and low white buildings; liquid dark eyes, flowing robes of 
brilliant colours, a medley of a thousand sweet or raucous 
sounds. And the Preacher’s voice pealing down the ages to 
clang its bitter note on Rachel Silver’s heart as she shook 
out her limp cotton frocks, and hung them in the camphor- 
scented fastness of her wardrobe.” 


Haroitp Wricur. 


THE COMPROMISE. 


The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward. By her Daughter, JANET 
PENROSE TREVELYAN. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


None of the great Victorian reputations has sunk lower than 
that of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Her novels, already strangely 
out of date, hang in the lumber-room of letters like the 
mantles of our aunts, and produce in us the same desire that 
they do to smash the window and let in the air, to light the 
fire and pile the rubbish on top. Some books fade into a 
gentle picturesqueness with age. But there is a quality, 
perhaps a lack of quality, about the novels of Mrs. Ward 
which makes it improbable that, however much they fade, 
they will ever become picturesque. Their large bunches of 
jet, their intricate festoons of ribbon, skilfully and firmly 
fabricated as they are, obstinately resist the endearments 
of time. But Mrs. Trevelyan’s life of her mother makes us 
consider all this from a different angle. It is an able and 
serious book/and like all good biographies so permeates us 
with the sense of the presence of a human being that by the 
time we have finished it we are more disposed to ask ques- 
tions than to pass judgments./ Let us attempt, in a few 
words, to hand on the dilemma to our readers. 

Of Mrs. Ward’s descent there is no need to speak. She 
had by birth and temperament all those qualities which fitted 
her, before she was twenty, to be the friend of Mark Patti- 
son, and “the best person,” in the opinion of J. R. Green, to 
be asked to contribute a volume to a history of Spain. There 
was little, even at the age of twenty, that this ardent girl 
did not know about the Visigothic Invasion or the reign of 
Alfonso el Sabio. One of her first pieces of writing, “A 
Morning in the Bodleian,” records in priggish but burning 
words her scholar’s enthusiasm: “. .. let not the young 
man reading for his pass, the London copyist, or the British 
Museum illuminator,” hope to enjoy the delights of litera- 
ture; that deity will only yield her gifts to “the silent 
ardour, the thirst, the disinterestedness of the true learner.” 
With such an inscription above the portal, her fate seems 
already decided. She will marry a Don; she will rear a 
small family; she will circulate “Plain Facts on Infant 
Feeding ” in the Oxford slums ; she will help to found Somer- 
ville College ; she will sit up writing learned articles for the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography ; and at last, after a hard 
life of unremunerative toil, she will finish the book which 
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fired her fancy as a girl and will go down to posterity as the 
author of a standard work upon the origins of modern Spain. 
But, as everyone knows, the career which seemed so likely, 
and would have been so honourable, was interrupted by the 
melodramatic success of ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere.” History was for- 
saken for fiction, and the “ Origins of Modern Spain ” became 
transmuted into the “ Origins of Modern France,” a phantom 
took which the unfortunate Robert Elsmere never succeeded 
in writing. 

It is here that we begin to scribble in the margin of Mrs. 
Ward’s life those endless notes of interrogation. After 
“ Robert Elsmere ”—which we may grant to have been inevi- 
table—we can never cease to ask ourselves, why? Why 
desert the charming old house in Russell Square for the 
splendours and expenses of Grosvenor Place? Why wear 
beautiful dresses, why keep butlers and carriages, why give 
luncheon parties and week-end parties, why buy a house in 
the country and pull it down and build it up again, when 
all this can only be achieved by writing at breathless speed 
novels which filial piety calls autumnal, but the critic, 
unfortunately, must call bad? Mrs. Ward might have replied 
that the compromise, if she agreed to call it so, was entirely 
justified. Who but a coward would refuse, when cheques 
for £7,000 dropped out of George Smith’s pocket before 
breakfast, to spend the money as the great ladies of the 
Renaissance would have spent it, upon society and enter- 
tainment and philanthropy? Without her novel-writing 
there would have been no centre for good talk in the pretty 
room overlooking the grounds of Buckingham Palace. With- 
out her novel-writing thousands of poor children would have 
ranged the ‘streets unsheltered. It is impossible to remain 
a schoolgirl in the Bodleian for ever, and, once you breast 
the complicated currents of modern life at their strongest, 
there is little time to ask questions, and none to answer them. 
One thing merges in another; one thing leads to another. 
After an exhausting At Home in Grosvenor Place, she would 
snatch a meal and drive off to fight the cause of Play Centres 
in Bloomsbury. Her success in that undertaking involved 
her, against her will, in the Anti-Suffrage campaign. Then, 
when the war came, this elderly lady of weak health was 
selected by the highest authorities to peer into shell-holes, 
and be taken over men-of-war by admirals. Sometimes, says 
Mrs. Trevelyan, eighty letters were dispatched from Stocks 
in a single day; five hats were bought in the course of one 
drive to town—‘on spec., darling”; and what with grand- 
children and cousins and friends; what with being kind 
and being unmethodical and being energetic; what with 
caring more and more passionately for politics, and finding 
the meetings of Liberal Churchmen “ desperately, perhaps 
disproportionately ” interesting, there was only one half- 
hour in the whole day left for reading Greek. 

It is tempting to imagine what the schoolgirl in the 
Bodleian would have said to her famous successor. “ Litera- 
ture has no guerdon for bread-students, to quote the expres- 
sive German phrase... only to the silent ardour, the 
thirst, the disinterestedness of the true learner, is she prodi- 
gal of all good gifts.” But Mrs. Humphry Ward, the famous 
novelist, might have rounded upon her critic of twenty. 
“Tt is all very well,” she might have said, “to accuse me 
of having wasted my gifts ; but the fault lay with you. Yours 
was the age for seeing visions ; and you spent it in dreaming 
how you stopped the Princess of Wales’s runaway horses, 
and were rewarded by ‘a command’ to appear at Bucking- 
ham Palace. It was you who starved my imagination and 
condemned it to the fatal compromise.”’ And here the elder 
lady undoubtedly lays her finger upon the weakness of her 
own work. For the depressing effects of her books must be 
attributed to the fact that while her imagination always 
attempts to soar, it always agrees to perch. That is why 
we never wish to open them again. 

In Mrs. Trevelyan’s biography these startling dis- 
crepancies between youth and age, between ideal and 
accomplishment, are successfully welded together, as they 
are in life, by an infinite series of details’ She makes it 
apparent that Mrs. Ward was beloved, famous, and pros- 
perous in the highest degree. And if to achieve all this 
implies some compromise, still<but here we reach the 
dilemma; which we intend to pags on to our readers. 


VW. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 
Lord Shaftesbury. By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAm- 

MOND. (Constable. 12s.) 

Ir would be easy to make fun of Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. An aristocrat, a Puritan, a 
self-conscious philanthropist, he was almcst inevitably some- 
thing of a prig. In a delightful phrase, his present bio- 
graphers describe him as making “a kind of high tragedy 
of his life, acting his part with a sombre satisfaction, with 
Heaven and his conscience as his audience,” and for such a 
tragedian the Comic Spirit reserves his keenest shafts. Yet 
few of those who take their place in this series of ‘“‘ Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century ” influenced their time more deeply ; 
none influenced it more wholly for good. 

The evil that Shaftesbury did died with him; the good 
survives. His opposition to the ballot, to a popular fran- 
chise, to trade unionism, to national education, to every 
attempt to relieve the gloom of the Puritan Sunday, delayed 
but by a very little the progress of those reforms. His 
labours on behalf of the poor, the helpless, and the insane, 
did more than those of any other single man to change the 
whole national attitude with regard to social and industrial 
evils. He would have been a greater man had he grasped 
the principle of government by the people as firmly as that 
of government for the people; he would have been a happier 
man had he possessed a wider outlook and held a more 
humane creed; but what he actually did, no other man 
could have done 

To understand the greatness of his achievement we 
have to think back, with some difficulty, to days when 
children of seven worked in the mills from five in the morn- 
ing to eight at night, with one solitary break of thirty 
minutes at noon; when men and women worked together 
almost naked in the mines, and children stood at the pumps, 
ankle-deep in water, for twelve hours at a stretch; when 
the bleeding knees of “climbing-boys’’ were rubbed with 
brine to harden them for their work in the chimneys—and 
when just and humane men could regard these evils as inevi- 
table. It is hard, to-day, to realize the conditions of 1830; 
it is still harder to realize that Bright and Cobden were 
among the opponents of reform. We owe it mainly to 
Shaftesbury that such an attitude, on the part of such men, 
has become inconceivable. 

There were strong vested interests behind the opposition 
to the Factory Acts, but what gave these interests their 
power was the general belief among even the most enlight- 
ened thinkers and statesmen that, in the words of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond, “a melancholy economic necessity ruled 
the will and intelligence of man in all his social relation- 
ships,” and that any attempt to cure the evils arising from 
the industris] revolution could only aggravate them. Against 
this despairing fatalism Shaftesbury rebelled. “To the law 
of indifference and drift, taught by philosophers and accepted 
by politicians, he opposed the simple revelation of his 
Christian conscience.” He was not a profound thinker; 
there were others who could argue better the economic case 
fer restriction of hours and improved working conditions. 
He knew simply that the existing conditions were intolerable, 
and that as a Christian and a member of the ruling class 
he was responsible to God and his country to labour for their 
abolition. 

How courageously, how tenaciously he laboured, this 
book will show. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have done their 
work admirably. Confining themselves almost entirely to 
the main aspects of Shaftesbury’s public life, they have yet 
contrived to presei:t a very clear and moving picture of this 
brave, lonely, wihappy man, constantly oppressed by the 
miseries of the world, and the limits of his own power to 
remedy them. The political and industrial background is 
washed in with great skill and rare impartiality. Full jus- 
tice is done to Shaftesbury’s associates in the work of reform, 
to the Tory Sadler, to the Radical Oastler, to Fielden, the 
wealthy master cotton-spinner, who was ready to stake his 
whole fortunes on the success of the Ten Hours Act. Even 
the obstructionists and the doubters, so long as they were 
honest, receive fair play. Peel, in particular, is always 
touched with unusual insight and sympathy. A host of 
great names—Gladstone, Disraeli, Palmerston, Graham, 
Roebuck, Brougham—flit through the pages as Shaftesbury’s 
friends or enemies, or as participants in the orgy of cross- 
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voting which his measures provoked, and hardly one of them, 
save perhaps Lord John Russell, for whom the authors 
appear to share Shaftesbury’s dislike, fails to “ come alive.” 

Our only serious criticism of the book is that the 
arrangement by subjects tends to obscure the chronology, 
and necessitates frequent reference to the excellent “ List of 
Dates”’ in order to obtain a clear view of Shaftesbury’s 
position, and the inter-relation of his activities, at any given 
time. For the rest, it is scholarly in research, lucid in narra- 
tive, restrained in style, yet rising at times to a grave 
eloquence ; a worthy memorial of one of whom it might well 
be written: “ Let not his frailties be remembered ; he was 
a very great man.” 


MR. STURGE MOORE'S POETRY. 
Judas. By T. Sturce Moore. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Criticism, nowadays, is chiefly concerned with the 
westhetics of lyricism, and is apt to be suspicious and impa- 
tient of works designed upon a large scale. Fashion will 
no doubt change; but in the meantime a long, difficult, 
impersonal, unlyrical poem, ‘such as Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
“ Judas,” is hardly likely to have full justice done to it. It 
has, indeed, certain peculiarities which, in any case, would 
make it not easy to appreciate. The transitions in the narra- 
tive are too often abrupt, and the language is at times 
crabbed and obscure. Unless we are ready to make a con- 
siderable effort and to read the poem through more than 
once, we shall not get the full enjoyment out of it. But the 
effort is well worth making, for, whatever its faults may 
be, it is a great poetical and intellectual achievement, of a 
kind that is always rare. 

Judas, whose sensations, feeliigs, memories, and day- 
dreams during the last three days of his life form the sole 
subject-matter of the poem, is a not unsympathetic, certainly 
a very human person, who has blundered into the betrayal 
of his beloved Master in the hope of compelling him to assert 
himself as the Messiah, expel the Romans, and establish 
his Kingdom by the aid of legions of armed angels. When 
nothing of the kind happens, and Judas finds himself 
regarded by his fellow-disciples as the betrayer and mur- 
derer of their Master, he is in despair, and wanders from 
place to place, fevered and distraught by hallucinations :— 

** As an unowned and famished dog dies slowly 
Out on the road.”’ 
The last of the four sections describes his dying vision of 
the opening of the tombs, and his vain search for Jesus 
among the spirits of the risen saints. It is a great subject, 
and the poem fully rises to the height of it. The last few 
hundred lines would be hard to parallel in recent poetry for 
sustained beauty of movement and imagination. 

It is peculiarly difficult in this case to detach passages 
for quotation without injuring their finest qualities, which 
depend upon their relation to a complex, organic whole: but 
the following lines may give some idea of the texture and 
movement of the poem :— 

** Such wild hopes kill; 
And Judas felt his last of strength ebb out, 
And like an old rug hung limp on the wall. 
But though his sinews melted, his mind cleared 
To feel as Ezekiel felt and ever, Jew,— 
As proved past hope—as ever-present anguish ,— 
How brittle bones are scattered, powdered, lost. 
Many the saints, alas! who wer* not laid 
In cool rock-cellar, builded chamber, or grave, 
But lie dispersed, indistinguishable from loam. 
How should these come together? Will the sea 
Disgorge dissolved folk? From desert sand, 
From dust of road and rubble of ruined town 


Can particles be sifted till bones reform? 

And men? 

From crumbling carcase and from sunburnt dung 
Will those devoured of lions be retrieved? 

Yet, though Ezekiel saw bones come together, 
Some, watching corpses, have seen phantoms rise ;- - 
The solid releasing a faint soft filmy shape 

That life fused with it, making one of two 

As lovers yearn yet never can achieve. 

But this death freed from the stale too-long-hugged. 
This, thin, thin and sere, outlived its other, 

And as those ghosts of leaves that are but lace, 
Well-nigh like spider-web, by summer breeze 

Are lifted from dried stream bed up to mock 
Trees fully clothed that can cast solid shape; 

So large limp wraiths irreducibly man-shaped, 
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In some lights visible, in most lights not, 

Might drift or lie amassed in deep ravines 

That channel the Dead Sea’s adamantine walls : 
Or when the saint has been embalmed and tombed, 
His ghostly double might share the same ledge 
Waiting God’s will to breathe through it again.” 

In these lines, even when thus torn from their sur- 
roundings, we find that largeness and strength of movement 
which has always been so remarkable in Mr. Moore’s work. 
It is not for nothing that he has studied Flaubert so lovingly, 
In this poem we are often reminded of the “ Saint Antoine,” 
not only by certain qualities of style, but by the intellectual 
temper, by the conscientious use of historical knowledge, 
and to some extent by the general character of the design. 
Flaubert was a more complete master of his own medium, 
but, in spite of its occasional perverseness, Mr. Moore’s 
imagination is of a higher and rarer kind. Perhaps this is 
no more than saying that he is a poet, as well as an Eng- 
lishman, with a full share of an Englishman’s tendency to 
stylistic eccentricity. 

This review does not set out to judge the poem, a task 
which, as with all many-sided and so necessarily imperfect 
works of art, it is both wiser and more just not to attempt. 
All that I can do is to suggest that, for all its difficulty, 
this is a very unusual, and even a really great poem. 


R. C. TRevetyan. 


GOGOL, 


The Overcoat; and Other Stories. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
7s. 6d.) 

Nrxotay Gocot is probably less widely known in England 

than any of the other great Russian novelists. At any rate, 

he is known only as the author of his masterpiece, “ Dead 

Souls,” and perhaps of the play ‘The Inspector-General.” 

There is at the moment, we believe, what is called “a 

slump” in Russian literature, but if anything could stem 

it and bring new English readers and greater appreciation to 

Gogol, it is this translation of his short stories by Mrs. 

Garnett. Gogol is important not only for the intrinsic merit 

of what he wrote, but for its effect upon the writers that 

followed him. He was the real father of that school of 

Russian fiction which has had a far more devastating effect 

upon the Western world than Bolshevism, and many of the 

happy young men and women who tear their souls to shreds 

a la Dostoevsky have no idea how much they owe to Gogol. 

The seed from which modern Russian fiction sprang was 

sown, not in “ Dead Souls,’”’ but in these short stories which 

Mrs. Garnett has now translated. They were written nearly 

a hundred years ago, and thus Gogol was the first Russian, 

and one of the first Europeans, to break away from roman- 

ticism and to set out on the path of realism which was to 
lead the nineteenth century to such strange heights and to 
such waste and stony places. The stories in this volume 

are unequal in merit, but they show Gogol to have been a 

man of great and varied gifts; he had the imaginative fer- 

tility and the power of unexpectedly sounding psychological 
depths which is characteristic of all the great Russians. 
“The Overcoat”? is probably the most famous, if not 
the best, of his stories. The “realism” is very obvious in 
this story of the seedy, simple, old clerk who buys a new 
overcoat and is killed by the loss of it. It is so modern 
in character-drawing and the delicacy of its psychological 
analysis, and pre-eminently in that opening of depths under 
what at first sight seems a very thin and vulgar surface, that, 
had it ended with the death of Akaky Akakyevitch, it might 
as well have been written in 1930 as in 1830. The episode of 
Akaky’s ghost, with which it ends, brings in a very different 
note of the purely fantastic which is peculiarly Gogol’s, and 
has rarely been heard since him in literature. The most 
remarkable story in this volume is “The Nose,” and here 
the fantastic is carried to such heights that its effect is no 
longer what is ordinarily called fantastic. ‘The Nose” 
inevitably makes one think of Dostoevsky’s “The Crocodile,” 
also a remarkable achievement; but in this strange country 

Gogol seems to tread the heights more successfully than 

his follower. To relate the “plot” of “The Nose” would 

be ridiculous, for it would give no idea of the effect of the 
story upon the reader; clearly to describe that effect, with 
its subtle mixture of fear and laughter, is almost impossible. 


By NIkoLAy GOGOL. 
(Chatto & Windus. 
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A STUDY OF THE PRESS. 


The Newspaper and the Historian. By Lucy MAYNARD 
SALMON. (Oxford University Press. 31s. 6d.) 


Tue reviewer who takes up a trembling pen to review this 
enormous work is a bold man. The pages open with horrible 
inevitability at a chapter entitled “ Criticism and the Critic,” 
wherein he will read :— 

‘““The book review is discredited because it is written 
on the one hand in the language of the promoter, or on the 
other in meaningless stock phrases that’ indicate poverty 
of ideas; it is discredited because the reviewer is too often 
‘ garrulous, philosophical, opinionated, indolent, untrained, 
and poorly paid’; it is discredited because the reviews are 
often confessedly written in haste and bear internal evidence 
of the truth of the confession; . . . it is discredited because 
often made an excuse for displaying the erudition of the 
critic; it is discredited because it is too often made the 
vehicle of personal ill-will or even spite; it is discredited 
because ‘the ordinary editor . . . allows the log-roller to 
praise his own friends, and the spiteful and envious failure 
to abuse his enemies’; it is discredited because many able 
journalists refuse to write reviews; ... it is discredited 
because in the general Press book reviews tend to be the 
work of hack reviewers, rather than of specialists, a9 in the 
case of music or of sports; it is discredited because of the 
somewhat well-grounded suspicion cf a connection between 
the business manager and the reviewer.” 

After a frontal attack of such force the unfortunate reviewer 
must step delicately like Agag, lucky if in such a nice 
derangement of epitaphs his own withers escape unwrung. 
This reviewer, at any raie, pleads guilty at once to being 
garrulous, philosophical, and opinionated, and never more 
so than on closing the 490 odd pages of this book. 

In truth it is a difficult work to which to do that impar- 
tial justice which, with all respect to Miss Salmon, is the 
aim of most critics. It is a bad book ; but it is a good piece 
of research. It is a dull book; but it is full of entertaining 
things. The idea which promoted it is excellent. For years 
our political thinkers have continued to analyze democracy 
in the old terms of votes and forms of government which 
were applicable to City-States in the time of Aristotle. Even 
when realizing that reason and intellect have increasingly 
less to do with democracy as the democratic unit increases 
in size, they have hitherto shrunk from the immense task of 
analyzing that force which is at once the child and the master 
of modern democracy, the Press.. There is perhaps no book 
which is more needed in the realm of political thought than 
a really good descriptive analysis of the working of 
the Press, and its relation to the problem of demo- 
cracy. The psychological interpretation of politics which 
Professor Graham Wallas inaugurated so brilliantly in 
“Human Nature in Politics” has hitherto failed to treat the 
subject adequately, and a bad-tempered “ stink-bomb” by 
Mr. Upton Sinclair was, until the appearance of this book, 
the nearest approach which had been made to such an 
analysis. Miss Salmon’s descriptive analysis is an important 
step towards what is needed. Her object is to consider “ the 
essential characteristics of the newspaper as they affect the 
historian and as they are made known by the newspaper itself, 
unaffected by official control.” How far can the question “ Is 
that true?” be answered in the affirmative by the reply “ It 
is in the papers,” and what are the general aims and methods 
of the newspaper? A study of this scope will obviously throw 
light not only upon the reliability of the newspaper as a 
source of historical evidence, but also upon the nature of the 
influence exerted by the newspaper upon public opinon, both 
in peace and in war (and Miss Salmon has some admirable 
excerpts from war news and illustrations). It is therefore of 
value, not only to the historian who records the past, but 
to the political scientist who seeks to interpret the present. 

The author considers briefly the development of the news- 
paper, the newspaper as a personality, the guarantees of 
probability, and the connection of ‘the Press with various 
other social activities. She proceeds to describe in turn news 
collecting and news-distributing organizations, the general 
reporter, the official reporter, the special correspondent, the 
war correspondent, the interview, the editor and the editorial, 
criticism and the critic, the advertisement and the illustra- 
tion. Finally, she discusses the question of authenticity 
(with some amusing illustrations of forgeries, such as the 
alleged Roman Acta Diurna which took in Dr. Johnson) 
and the authoritativeness of the Press. Her material is 
drawn from a wide range of papers, almost entirely, however, 











English and American, and is illustrated by copious quota- 
tions. The result is a work which has undeniable merits. 
Immense labour has gone to the collection of so much mate- 
rial, and the mere marshalling of such a mass of evidence 
in a form in which it can be consulted is important. Never- 
theless it is a disappointing book, for it remains from begin- 
ning to end a collection of raw material, in which scissors 
and paste are more conspicuous than analysis and selection. 
There is too much illustration and too little synthesis, and 
the author shows little power of criticism and appears to 
assign an equal value to the opinion of all the numerous 
writers, obscure or famous, whom she quotes, welcoming with 
equal space the acute and the banal. The preliminary pro- 
cess of book-making has been done, but the act of creation, 
which out of a mass of evidence produces a book, has been 
omitted. It was once objected against Whistler that he flung 
a pot of paint in the public’s face; learned American pro- 
fessors are too apt to fling a card-index in the public’s face. 
This book leaves the impression that having collected and 
arranged an army of labelled boxes, full of cards bearing each 
a fact upon its face, the author then sent for a stenographer 
and proceeded to dictate the cards one after another, shelving 
the boxes as they were finished. She is, in fact, garrulous 
without being either philosophical or opinionated, and though 
Whistler’s paint-pot turned out to be art, a card-index will 
never be literature. A point of view, a power of analysis, 
a philosophy, very hard thought, very rigorous selection, in 
fact the act of creation, are necessary before a card-index 
can he transmuted into a book. One day someone will turn 
to Miss Salmon’s collection of material and out of it will 
make this living thing. Meanwhile, she has performed a 
preliminary process of value, and her material lies ready for 
use. 
EILEEN Power. 


THE ORIGIN AND DISPERSAL OF CIVILIZATION. 


The Children of the Sun: a Study in the Early History 
of Civilization. By W. J. Perry. (Methuen. 18s.) 


AN intensive study of almost any area inhabited by savage 
or barbaric folk demonstrates that various culture-layers 
can, as it were, be dissected out, and moreover it can be 
shown that there has rarely, if ever, been a progressive 
evolution from the one to the other, but that the several 
cultures can be traced from elsewhere, and these, again, from 
another region. The intermediate conditions of culture, 
whether social or religious, which have usually been regarded 
as indications of an actual evolution in situ, can in most 
cases be interpreted as processes of adjustment. Local 
studies are of prime importance in providing the necessary 
data ; studies of larger areas give indications of the cultural 
movements within that area and may point to the immediate 
sources whence they have been derived; but in the book 
under review Mr. Perry takes a very large portion of the 
world as his field, and for the first time we have a logical 
and documented exposition of the modern “historical” as 
contrasted with the older “ evolutionary ” school of thought, 
and in doing this he has rendered a valuable and laborious 
service to ethnology. Specialists doubtless will seize upon 
slips and omissions, but for the moment these may be 
neglected, as the argument must be taken as a whole and the 
imperfections should not be emphasized merely to discredit 
the author or to distract attention from the main object of 
the book. 

With great skill Mr. Perry briefly describes the culture- 
sequences that can be made out in North and Central 
America, Oceania, Indonesia, and India. In places there 
are still to be found food-gathering tribes of low culture 
who have not yet been exterminated oc assimilated by food- 
producing peoples, but even they usually exhibit cultural 
influences from the latter. The spread of civilization in the 
region considered is marked by the cultivation, and usually 
by the introduction, of food-plants. Mr. Perry goes further 
and suggests that the first food-producing civilization in the 
region was characterized by agriculture by means of irriga- 
tion; the use of stone, typically for pyramids, dolmens, 
stone circles, and rock-cut tombs; the carving of stone 
images; pottery-making ; metal-working and pearl-fishing ; 
the use of polished stone implements ; a ruling class in two 
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divisions—(a) the Children of the Sun, connected with the 
sky-world, born of theogamies, who practise incestuous 
unions, (b) a class associated with the underworld, who sur- 
vive as war-chiefs ; the sun cult; the practice of mummifica- 
tion ; the great mother goddess ; human sacrifice, connected 
with agriculture and the cult of the mother goddess ; mother- 
right ; totemic clans; the dual organization; exogamy. 

This archaic civilization, according to Mr. Perry, gave 
rise to others, which differed from it in lacking some of these 
elements. He claims that the evidence connects the.settlo- 
ments of the archaic civilization with sources of gold, pearls, 
copper, iron, turquoise, obsidian, and so forth, the inference 
being that the desire for these things led the people of the 
archaic civilization hither and thither, so that they settled 
where they found supplies, and it is in such places that we 
find more or fewer of the cultural elements of the archaic 
civilization. 

“Given that the archaic civilization is a unity, and that 
the successive settlements have been derived from pre- 
ceding settlements, it is natural to ask where was the 
original settlement. The laws of probability make it 
incredible that the archaic civilization, as it is known in 
various parts of the regiotz, could have criginated more than 
once. The entire failure of any subsequent people to develop 
independently any cultural elements of the archaic civilization 
is sufficient warrant for that supposition . . . it can hardly 
be doubted that this home was in the Ancient East.” 

Mr. Perry asserts that it originated in Egypt—not that every 
element was necessarily invented by the Egyptians, but the 
civilization as a whole took shape in Egypt and was propa- 
gated thence. “At the beginning of the Sixth Dynasty, 
about 2625 B.c. and onwards, the social, political, economic, 
and religious features of Egyptian society resembled those 
of the archaic civilization in other parts of the region,” and 
he claims that it is only in Egypt that we can find an histori- 
cal sequence leading thereto. Mr. Perry implicitly assumes 
that no systematic culture arose independently of Egypt, 
and he gives a margin from pre-dynastic to early dynastic 
times during which influences spread from Egypt to Europe 
and nearer Asia. He denies that any serious cultural 
influence spread from Sumer or Elam into Egypt, and 
adheres to the view of Elliott-Smith that copper-working 
was indigenous. Many ethnologists and archeologists will 
doubtless demur to the suggestion that other peoples of 
the world were unable to develop any civilizations of their 
own apart from the stimulus and example of Ancient 
Egypt. The outstanding merit of Mr. Perry’s book is that 
in it he states his case with clearness and sufficient detail, 
and provides definite issues for discussion. It contains 
502 closely printed pages, an extensive bibliography, an 
adequate index, and sixteen maps of distributions of 
products, objects, and customs, which will prove most help- 
ful to students. 

A. C. Happon. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Laura Knight: a Book of Drawings. (Lane. 63s.) 


Tere is perhaps no harder test for an artist than to 
have a selection of drawings reproduced in an “ édition de 
luxe,’ and it cannot be said that Mrs. Knight emerges from 
it any better than most second-rate artists. These twenty 
drawings of varied subjects demonstrate admirably her 
brilliance and versatility, as Mr. Marriott points out in his 
foreword, but they also demonstrate most clearly that there 
is something more essential which is lacking. Mr. Marriott 
emphasizes the presence in Mrs. Knight’s drawings of ‘‘ some 
positive quality of the woman ’’ ; the writer of the ‘“ descrip- 
tive notes,’’ too, says of Plate X. (Dressing-room of the Corps 
de Ballet, Drury Lane)—‘‘ Only a woman could have made 
this study—and only one woman.’’ The most striking 
quality of the drawings, however, is rather a lack of sensitive- 
ness, a coarseness of feeling (for instance in Plate II. or 
VIII.)—a quality which is not generally supposed to be 
characteristically feminine. Mrs. Knight’s sense of design 
is also inadequate: many of the drawings seem to be made 
merely as illustrations of incidents, and are extremely dull 
(for example, ‘‘ The Emigrants’), and sometimes definitely 
vulgar in treatment, as Plate XVI., ‘ The Bather.”’ 








a, 


As for the descriptive notes, it is hardly fai 
Mrs. Knight to take too much notice of them: their welll 
seems chiefly impressed with the fact that most of the draw. 
ings were done on the spot, in a few minutes, often without 
the knowledge of the model, and on a cartridge-paper 
drawing book ‘“‘ such as is used by children in elementa 
schools.’’ Nor can we agree with Mr. Marriott when he 
compares Mrs. Knight’s drawings of dancers with Degas’s 
drawings of similar subjects; his comparisons are, on the 
whole, unfavourable to Degas. 


* * * 


Old English Sporting Prints and their Hi . B 
NEVILL. Pe The Studio.” £3 3s.) nites ae 
_Britisu field sports have been of such variety—horse- 
racing, hunting, coursing, hawking, shooting, fishing, cock- 
fighting, prize-fighting, not to mention archery, wrestling, 
skating, and the ball games—that the preparation of such 
an album as that before us must have been largely a problem 
in restriction. Mr. Nevill has interpreted ‘‘ sporting ” 
chiefly under the heads of ‘ the high-mettled racer,” “ this 
day the Fox must die,’ and “the passing crowded stage- 
coach reeling by ”’ ; he includes an occasional print of shoot- 
ing or fishing. The familiar lean, long, resplendent 
thorough-breds skim in profusion through the book, past the 
familiar brightly clad crowds, with barouches and trim gigs 
and smiling skies in the background. Noble lords on their 
equine equals soar over the scenery after Reynard and the 
pied contingent of Bouncers, Dashwoods, Jollyboys, and 
Trywells, or come croppers at blue and frosty brooks. And 
there, not ‘‘ the Derby dilly with its six insides’ but the 
Royal Mail, red and black and gold, imbeds itself in one of 
those generous snowdrifts which were the privilege of lustier 
ages. Many of these prints, so finely reproduced, repre- 
sent commonplace but highly efficient artistic ability ; among 
them as landmarks are such inspirations as Tillemans’ 
spacious “‘ Fox Chace’’ and some of the glorious truths of 
Stubbs. Mr. Nevill prefixes a brief essay on the sporting 
print and the worthies whose skill in its production 
pleased ancient squires and modern collectors. 
* os * 


Three Tales. By Gustave FLAUBERT. Translated by ARTHUR 
McDowaALL Illustrated by RoBERT D1Az DE Sorta. (Chatto 
& Windus. 21s.) 


Tuesr translations are interesting because they prove 
that in capable hands Flaubert stands the ordeal of transla- 
tion remarkably well. Mr. McDowall’s success is due largely 
to his determination to stick to the letter and let the spirit 
take care of itself. Flaubert’s letter, his structure, his com- 
position, his economy of phrase, are so masterly that they per- 
sist even in a foreign language. ‘‘ St. Julian,’’ for instance, 
remains a story of strange and deep fascination when 
forced, as it inevitably is, to stand up naked of all the beauty 
of cadence and sound which belong to it in the original. 
It is all the more pity, therefore, that Mr. McDowall should 
have harnessed his pure and spirited translation to twelve 
extremely commonplace illustrations in colour by 
M. de Soria. Otherwise, the book is admirably printed and 
produced. 


* * * 


The Romans in Britain. 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
Cuartes Lams speaks of ‘“ antiquarian coolness,” but it 

was not one of his best phrases. It is with warmth and zest 

that such an antiquary as Sir B. C. A. Windle envies 

Giraldus Cambrensis the sight of Chester’s vanished 

“‘ gigantic tower,” or records the destructiveness which pre- 

vailed in the eighteenth century when still some Roman 

works needed no theoretical reconstruction. One reads his 
lectures, originally given at Toronto University, with a feel- 
ing that he would have assaulted the farmers who pulled 
down the pillars of Roman homes in Britain to mend roads 
and walls. The fact that his chapters were lectures in the 
first instance appears in occasional slack sentences, but all 
through the book runs a lively affection for the picture of 
life in Britain under Rome—a picture intensified by the 
author’s travels along Roman highways and byeways, and 
around the provincial museums. Dry humour assists him 
in impressing the inquiring mind, as when he notes that tin 
coins, though by no means legal currency among the Romans, 
were nevertheless popular for offertory purposes, or that the 
effect of Rome’s decline is still discernible in the shortage of 
baths in English dwellings. 
* 


By Bertram C. A. WINDLE, 


* * 
The School of Poetry. An Anthology Chosen for Young 
Readers. By ALICE MEYNELL. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuesr selections of poetry are intended for readers from 
the ages of ten to fourteen. Grown-up people will probably 
turn to the book for the sake of what Mrs. Meynell called the 
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“little fingerposts pointing to the quality ’’—the short, 
critical remarks which she prefixed to the poetry. Here, 
though speaking simply to children, she is the same as in 
her essays—prim, patriotic, precise, knowing her own mind 
and speaking it with distinction and decision. Needless to 
say her selections are admirable and her comments suffi- 
ciently unlike the ordinary run of such things to stimulate 
a clever child to think on for itself. 





THE DRAMA 


ON GETTING MUDDLED. 


His Majesty's Theatre: “Hassan.” By James Elroy 
Flecker, 

FLECKER’s most engaging quality was certainly the light- 
hearted contentment with which he set about the day’s 
work, When things were going well with him ‘‘ the 
lean and swarthy poet of despair’’ breathed forth a 
boundless self-confidence and unflagging good spirits. 
Mentally and physically, whether learning a new 
foreign language or punting a canoe, he always went at 
everything with all his might. He was one of the most 
energetic people 1 have ever known, Energy is a 
valuable quality, and it is the quality which 
made Flecker easily the most remarkable among my 
literary contemporaries at Cambridge. He never felt 
there was anything he was not perfectly competent to 
take on, and the number of new things he took on was 
enormous. But he took them on with an ironic detach- 
ment, which was the most dangerous feature of his 
intellectual make-up. Looking back on it, it seems to 
me now that he never really knew whether he was being 
quite serious or not. He was successively a Romantic, 
a Satanist, a Parnassian, an Orientalist, without ever 
being able to throw himself fully into any of these things. 
You would see him suddenly burst out laughing at him- 
self in the middle of his enthusiasm. His love of words 
was immense, yet epicurean. He was wont to savour 
words intellectually, rather than to gulp them down 
sensually. Perhaps it would be truer to say that brain 
and feeling were always at strife with him. ‘‘ Hassan,’’ 
I feel, represents, in the form in which it now exists, this 
spiritual conflict in its acutest form. 

It is difficult to know what to make of it. Is it a 
farce? Is it an ironical poetic drama? MIs it a 
wracking tragedy? In a way it is all these things, 
because Flecker could not make up his mind which side 
of his nature he should call into play, and we see them 
all being requisitioned successively. It is evident that 
the play is fundamentally insincere, or, more exactly, 
artificial. It is completely an intellectual production. 
The author has no more personal feeling for his charac- 
ters than had Ben Jonson for his. Further, it is not 
merely a pastiche, but the pastiche of a pastiche. The 
flavour of the imagery is drawn not directly from the 
‘“* Arabian Nights,’’ but from the translation of the 
worthy M. Mardrus, for whose book Flecker, rightly or 
wrongly (and here I am by ignorance unfitted to express 
an opinion), invariably expressed a supreme contempt. 
He even embarked on a new version of ‘‘ Sindbad the 
Sailor ’’ (and a very good version he made of it) in order 
to prove how thoroughly second-rate Mardrus was. He 
pursued the same course with Omar Khayyam. Flecker 
wrote ‘‘ Hassan ’’? when in the East, at a period when 
I did not see him; still, 1 have a strong feeling that I 
know how his play grew into its present shape. The 
substratum of ‘‘ Hassan ”’ is evidently a very intellec- 
tual farce, scholastic, sadistic, witty, in which Mardrus 
is gently toppled over into ridicule. But this version, 
if ever finished or seriously begun, failed to satisfy the 
author, who thought he saw how a full-blown Herbert 
Tree sensation might be made out of it. Flecker was 
intellectually very arrogant, and did not care a straw for 
what people thought about him, though when he asked 
for criticism he considered it more carefully than any 
writer of my acquaintance; sometimes he even acted on 
it. I can figure his acute enjoyment at turning a pas- 





tiche which would have been caviare to the general into 
a pastiche which would tickle the ears of the groundlings, 
‘“‘ T’ll shy in the clap-trap ’’ (‘‘ amusing stuff ’’ was the 
phrase he preferred), I can hear him saying; ‘‘ I’ll takein 
the howling mob; I’ll bamboozle the illiterate critics who 
have never read Baudelaire or been to Berlin—let alone 
Bagdad.’’ There is no a priori reason why he should not 
have been completely successful in this attempt. But 
then an unfortunate thing happened. Some of his 
loveliest lyrics got mislaid in the text, and he inevitably 
began taking his pastiche seriously. It must have been 
mighty heavy going, this effort to work up the original 
and turn it into something totally different. It is the 
problem that Shakespeare was always endeavouring, not 
quite successfully, to solve. Nothing is more difficult 
than to wear one’s ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow ”’ with a difference, 
There are more wrangling couches in ‘‘ Hassan ’’ even 
than in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and they are very difficult to 
disentangle. ‘‘ Hassan’”’ as it left the hands of the 
author was a muddle. 

But it was much more of a muddle by the time Mr. 
Basil Dean had done with it. He had set himself a nasty 
task, and was, in the end, completely flummoxed. Ulti- 
mately, he had to choose one of the aspects of ‘‘ Hassan ”’ 
and plump for it. Was it a farce? Well, then, tone down 
the tragedy. Wasita tragedy? Well, then, tone down 
the farce. At all costs, some sort of unity must be dis- 
covered. Mr. Dean felt this, and, unfortunately, 
stressed the third and latest aspect—the high poetic 
vein of the play. The actors, intimidated by the artistic 
splendour of the occasion, drawled their mock-heroic 
orations with a tepid reverence, which would have been 
misplaced in church. The Caliph of Bagdad was 
invariably called the Carleeph of Bargdard, and 
Samarkand made to rhyme with cummerbund. The 
picturesque, highly theatrical Incident (the most success- 
fully realized feature of the play) was slowed down and 
toned down till the onlooker was shattered and the strain 
became well-nigh insupportable. The manner of pre- 
sentment, too, was to the last degree unhappy. The 
cumbrous realistic scenery, entailing long waits where 
speed was essential, with the elaborate tableaux 
resembling differing aspects of the Crystal Palace, 
dominated the actors, who sank away into the shadows 
and lost whatever reality they might otherwise have 
possessed. The only hope was very bright primary 
colours against a completely non-committal background. 
Dull colours against a highly lurid background was the 
keynote to the design, causing a general neutralization 
of contrast, which no kaleidoscopic ingenuity of con- 
flicting electric light was able to remedy. Incidentally, 
it is difficult to understand how an artist of Fokine’s 
reputation could lend his name to the choreography of 
the ballets. 

First, then, there was the original muddle by 
Flecker ; then the worse muddle superimposed by Mr. 
Dean ; then the final muddle in which the poor audience 
found itself, till we all seemed to be wandering about 
in a thick November fog. Most of the blame should, 
in fairness, I think, be laid on the shoulders of the 
author, whose fair fame will easily stand the reproach, 
then on the producer and actors, but least of all on the 
public, who had been unsuspectingly led into a maze 
from which they could hardly be expected to extricate 
themselves. Flecker was a wit for whom words had 
an intellectual, rather recondite savour, and there are 
many excellent jokes scattered through the text. How 
intellectual is the comment of Hassan: ‘‘ I will reflect 
on the reason of the ugliness of this carpet.’? But the 
wretched wights who, acting on. hypnotic suggestion, 
had trooped to His Majesty’s Theatre in the mood other 
men reserve for Chartres Cathedral, hardly dared laugh 
at the jokes at all. In truth they were delivered with 
such a lugubrious air that it was difficult to guess they 
were jokes, and the result was bewilderment, ter- 
minating, I fear, in something akin to boredom. But 
such a state of affairs is not surprising. ‘‘ Hassan ”’ 
presents a very puzzling proposition to the producer, 
and Mr. Basil Dean has hardly taken the frst step 
towards solving it. 
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1¢’s HALF-A-MILLION COPIES! FYLEMAN 10s. Gd. net. 
r of The English version has been pronounced by experts to be Author of “ Fairies|A volume of selections from Miss Fyleman’s 
“ worthy of the original and often even an improvement on it.” and Chimneys,” “ The| poems containing 24 charming illustrations 
HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF Fairy Green,” andjin colour and line by Hilda Miller. An 
by WESTMINSTER has written an appreciative introduction to it. “The Fairy Flute. a = Bg Be mcnge 5 waich Will also 
Vir. Orders may now be placed. Price per copy 10/6 net. g P See ve ee eee 
nce science once onaations 
S. D. ADSHEAD|\TOW N 
out THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS MA..E.RLB.A. Le enh cong AND TOWN 
ld AND AUDITORS. ae" 
he (A.D. 1885.) _ With Plans and Illustrations. 10s. net. 
the ; EXAMINATIONS. ee A book for public spirited citizens, out- 
ch, NOTICE is hereby given that the next Examinations of lining a policy to enable them to prepare 
th Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held in those Regional and Town Planning schemes 
€ London, Manchester, Cardiff, and Leeds, on the following dates :— now so urgently needed. 
aze Preliminary Examination on November 12th and 13th. 
ate — ws » 33th, 14th end 15th FOX SMITH\SEA SONGS 
na ” ” ’ and 15th. 4 
1ad Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice oa of “Sailor GS AND BALLADS, 
to the undersigned en or before Octo er lith, 1923. ‘as be - ewe” 1917-1922. 6s. net. 
are omen are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify as P ¥ 
low Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are - = 6g ae 
wr applicable . [a at the Genet of those that go down to the sea in them 1s 
th A. A. GARRETT, iwemarheabie. 
e 50, Gresham Street, Secretary. METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
on, London, E.C. 2. 
os Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
Se oe ee TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
UM, 5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. ——-~- 
1eY SUBSCRIPTION RATES. RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
er- Inland post free...  ... 12 months £1 10 Lectures will be delivered by 


0 
gut 1 0 Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt. 
0 





" i a ia Subject: “THE CHARM OF EDUCATION.” 
L % a eee sae 16 © Tuesday, October 2. ... “The Desire for Knowledge.” 
er, All communications to the Editor, and books, etc., Wednesday, ,, 3. ... “ Knowledge and Education. ' 
7 f . h b dd d to The Edit Thursday, a 4. ... “The Intellectual Value of Leisure. 
©p or review, should be addressed to The Edstor, to, Friday, ee : «Man’s Spirit and Education.” 


ee 
Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. Lectures free, and begin at 6 p.m. 
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SCIENCE 


PHOTOTHERAPY. 


Recent ty in the daily Press there have been numerous 
references to the cure of tuberculosis and rickets by the 
action of light. Since 1903 Dr. A. Rollier has been 
treating the victims of all forms of tuberculosis at Leysin 
by sunshine. The Swiss Government maintains two 
clinics under him for tuberculous soldiers, and recently 
he had nearly a thousand patients from all parts of the 
world. The illustrated papers have shown us pictures of 
children, who were undergoing the treatment, playing or 
sitting at school in the open air, attired in nothing but 
bathing drawers. oa 

Rickets in children is a seasonal disease ; it 1s at its 
worst in winter and spring, and tends to disappear in 
summer, when we have more sunshine. Recently cases 
of infantile rickets have been reported cured by the 
exposure of the entire body to the rays of an arc-lamp 
at a distance of three feet for three to twenty minutes 
every few days. At the same time goggles were worn to 
prevent the radiation from the lamp injuring the eyes. 
This treatment has been successfully used both in the 
United States and at Vienna; it has been tried elsewhere 
with no visible improvement. 

The above are both instances of phototherapy, the 
healing of disease by light, a treatment used both in 
ancient and modern times, which has an extensive litera- 
ture, but in which the average medical practitioner has 
not much faith. Hitherto it has rested on an empirical 
basis. We do not know why the light should cure. And 
it is, of course, always difficult to establish the fact that 
it is the light that has cured and not something else, for 
when the human factor enters there is never the same 
certainty as when we are dealing with inanimate objects 
in a laboratory. But with the increasing number of 
workers and more exact methods now employed some 
definite results have been attained, and presently pro- 
gress may be more rapid. tren 

Light consists of extremely short waves varying in 
length from about .00008 to .00004 centimetre. (There 
are 2.54 centimetres in one inch.) The length of a wave 
is the distance between two successive crests. Red light 
has the longest waves and violet light the shortest. 
There are, however, waves shorter than the violet waves 
which, though quite invisible to the eye, nevertheless 
reveal themselves by acting on a photographic plate. 
These waves are known as the ultra-violet. Those of 
wavelength longer than .000033 pass through glass; 
those with a wave-length shorter than this are com- 
pletely stopped by a glass window, but can pass through 
quartz. 

Sunlight contains no ultra-violet waves shorter than 
.000029 centimetre. It is possible to produce rickets in 
rats by feeding them on a diet low in phosphorus and 
use these rats experimentally for testing the efficacy of 
the different rays. According to Hess, it is the rays 
present in sunlight which do not go through glass, those 
with lengths between .000033 and .000029 centimetre, 
which are the curative ones. There are, however, facts 
difficult to reconcile with this statement; for example, 
such rays are completely absorbed by a thickness of one 
two-hundredth of an inch of skin, and consequently 
cannot get far in. 

According to other authorities, it is not the action 
of such rays on the skin that is curative, but on the air 
breathed by the patient. The rays produce a peculiar 
condition in the air—render it “tonic,’’ so to speak. 
This explanation, from the physical standpoint at least, 
seems much more plausible. 

The quality of sunlight alters with the length of the 
path in our atmosphere which the rays have to traverse. 
In a celebrated experiment performed by Cornu it was 
found that at midday, when the rays come directly 
down, the shortest wave-length present was .0000295; 
two hours later it was .0000304, and at five o’clock, when 
the rays came in a still more slanting direction and had 
consequently a greater thickness of air to traverse, it 
was .0000315. These results were verified by experiments 


——_ 


on the Riffelhaus in Switzerland, which is 8,432 feet 
high, and on the Peak of Teneriffe, which is 11,500 feet 
high. In each case it was found that, as the mountain 
was ascended, the presence of shorter and shorter wave- 
lengths in the sun’s rays could be detected. These short 
wave-lengths are consequently, it is clear, absorbed by 
the atmosphere, and the higher up we go, or whenever 
they are present in greater strength, they will be 
absorbed in greater degree. Now it is probable that the 
absorption of these rays produces a subtle change in the 
electrical condition of the atmosphere. Thus the moun- 
tain sunshine, the sunshine at the top of a mountain, 
has a property which the sunshine of the valleys has 
only in a very much smaller degree. The arc lamp 
(either the quartz mercury vapour lamp or the tungsten 
arc or even the carbon arc, which are all relatively 
much stronger in the limiting radiations than ordinary 
sunlight) acts as an artificial mountain sun and produces 
the same change in the atmosphere. And if we pass the 
light from any of these sources through glass, it stops the 
limiting radiations and destroys the curative action of 
the light. 

This is, of course, hypothetical ; but, in any case, we 
do not know exactly what constitutes fresh air. It is 
not sufficient merely to diminish the carbon dioxide 
content, as was formerly thought to be the case. It is 
now admitted that thousands of cubic feet of air may be 
pumped through a room and yet leave it with a close 
feeling. There are changes too fine for chemical analysis 
to detect, and some of these may be important from the 
point of view of the treatment of disease. 

The limiting wave-length in sunlight, .0000295 
centimetre, is very important in another connection. It 
is known that ultra-violet light sterilizes milk. It is the 
ultra-violet light of wave-length shorter than .0000295 
that is bactericidal; ultra-violet light of wave-length 
longer than this is not. The tests have been made by 
inoculating gelatine plates with the bacteria and ex- 
posing them to the different radiations. Then the plates 
were incubated at 37 deg. for forty-eight hours. This 
encouraged a copious growth of the organisms not affected 
by the radiation, and it was consequently easy to see 
whether they had been killed or not. 

One of the best-known names in the field of photo- 
therapy is that of Prof. Finsen, of Copenhagen, who 
started his work on the subject about 1893. He was 
awarded a Nobel Prize for his work. He devoted him- 
self chiefly to the skin disease lupus, a form of 
tuberculosis, of which he treated more than 1,000 cases. 
As source of light he used a very powerful are lamp 
which took a current of 80 ampéres. The rays were not 
allowed to fall directly on the surface to be treated, but 
were concentrated by quartz lenses. They also passed 
through a trough of water which absorbed the heat rays; 
otherwise they were too hot to be borne by the irradiated 
skin. A quartz disc was pressed down on the skin; this 
made the latter anemic and enabled the rays to penetrate 
further. The time of exposure was for an hour or 
longer. Thus Finsen used more powerful means than 
are employed at present in the treatment of rickets. 


R. A. Hovstoun. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


A NuMBER of unpublished letters of W. S. Gilbert will 
be included in the “ Life and Letters ” announced by Messrs. 
Methuen ; the biographers, Mr. Sidney Dark and Mr. Row- 
land Grey, have also collected some stray “Bab Ballads” 
from the files of “ Fun.”” Messrs. Methuen will also publish 
“Shelley and the Unromantics,” by Olwen Ward Campbell, 
an endeavour to see the poet, his character, and his aims in 
proportion—“ in humorous and serious aspects ” alike. 

* ¥ * 

A set of studies of the “States of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” social, economic, cultural, under the editorship of 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, is planned by Messrs, Benn. Tho 
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purpose is to present the materials for a view of the probable 
developments of civilization. Mr. Stephen Gwynne will pro- 
vide the volume on ireland, Don Agustin Edwards, the 
Chilian Minister, that on Chili ; ; Mr. G. Gathorne Hardy 
considers Norway ; Dr. G. P. Gooch, Germany, and Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee, Turkey. Monographs on Poland, Italy, 
Greece, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, India, and America are 
to follow these. 
* * * 

“Tne publishers’ intention is ‘to open the window to 
the light’’’—so Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton image the 
function of a new collection of handbooks, the “ People’s 
Library,” six volumes of which may be expected by the end 
of October. Among the openers of windows are Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton (“The Life of St. Francis of Assisi’), Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson (“ Everyday Biology”), and Mr. J. W. N. 
Sullivan (“Atoms and Electrons ”). These introductory 
intimations are t2 concern biography, history, literature, art, 
and science. 

* * * 

Meanwuite, Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann, whose “ Popular 
Fallacies ” reached a second edition in 1909, has been finding 
plenty of material for a new issue. Whereas some 460 
fallacies were exposed to the rays of candour hitherto, he 
has now collected a total of 1,350. Thus his third edition, 
which is to be published shortly by the Old Westminster 
Press, will contain almost 700 additional pages. 

® * * 

Tue lectures and anti-lectures by various literary and 
other celebrities, reports of which enlivened the newspapers 
occasionally this year, are to be brought out in volume form 
by Brentano’s. It will be remembered, for instance, that 
Mr. Alfred Noyes, Miss Edith Sitwell, and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse publicly compared notes on “Poetry and Modern 
Poetry,” and that Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. C. B. Cochran, 
and Miss Clemence Dane spoke antiphonally concerning 
“Drama and the Commercial Theatre.” 

* * * 


‘““Nicut Caps, A Discourse on BepsipEe Books,” by Mr. 
KE. B. Osborn, is announced by Messrs. Bell. Mr. Osborn 
not only talks over a number of lists of books which persons 
of importance found readable in bed, but also supplies an 
anthology, in two parts. First come old favourites, in 
excerpts, garnished with criticisms; then succeeds a mis- 
cellany of “half-an-hour entertainments,” diary entries by 
Mrs. Gaskell, less-known epigrams, fables, aphorisms. 

* * * 


Mr. Freperick Hottyer is producing a facsimile of 
Blake’s “Songs of Innocence.” The plates are “ printed in 
colour by the Collotype process, and pulled on a hand press.” 
There is an edition at eight, and one at twelve, guineas ; the 
more expensive form has the advantage of “an additional 
plate—a design without text, of a nude figure borne aloft by 
cherubs,”’ only found in one of Blake's original copies. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Sept. 


Sun. 30. South Place Ethical § Society, i Pa ay 


6 Christianity as a Moral Mission,’”’ J. J. Murphy. 

ct. 

Tues. 2. London School of Economics, 5.—‘‘ Franco-German 
Relations since 1870,’’ Mr. G. P. Gooch. (Creigh- 
ton Lecture.) 

Thurs. 4. King’s College, 5.30. —“The Position of Physiology 


in Science and Medicine,’’ Prof. R. J. S. McDowall. 
King’s College, 5.30.—* The History of Russian 
Literature,’’ Lecture I., Prince D. 8. Mirsky. 
London School of Economics, 5.—‘‘ The ee 
of Progress in Public Health,” Sir Arthur News- 
holme. 
Fri. 5. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Austria-Hungary, 1526-1867,’’ 
Lecture I., Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson. 
London School of Economics, 5.—‘‘ The Place of Law 
r we Education,’”” Rt. Hon. Lord Justice 
tkin 


Sat. 6. King’s Weigh House Church Hall, 3.—‘‘ Ecoromic 


— in International Relations,’”’ E. F. Wise, 
C.B. 
King’s Weigh House Church Hall, 8.—‘‘ How 


Europe’s 


ebts Strangle British Trade, a 


Pethick Lawrence 





THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom bvoks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
ALEXANDER (Hartley Burr). Nature and Human Nature: Essays 
Metaphysical and Historical. Open Court Publishing Co., $3 


BOVET (Pierre). The Fighting Instinct. Tr. by J. Y. T. Greig. 
Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d. 
ENNIS os. F: M.). The Fabric of Thought: Essays. Effingham 


Wilson, 6/-. 
HERBERT (8.). 


Black, 6/- 
McKERKOW | (James Clark). 
The Appearance of Mind.” 
The Philosophy of Civilization. 2 vols. 


The Unconscious Mind: a Psycho-Analytical Survey, 


Aberrations of Life: 


a Sequel to 
Longmans, 6s. 


TOWNER (R. H.). Putnam, 
22/6. 
RELIGION. 
BERGUER (Georges). Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus, from the 
Tr. by Eleanor 


are and Psycho-Analytic Point of View. 

8. Wyck Brooks. Williams & Norgate, 15s. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 119th Report. I1s— 
Bridge-Builders: a Popular ees for 1922-23. Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, 

BROOMHALL (Marshall). } mana Feng, “A ig Soldier of Christ 
Jesus.” . China Inland Mission and R.T.S. 

BUNYAN (John). The a aor — bridged, “with Notes, by 
Christina F. Knox. Macmillan, 1/ 

CARPENTER (8. C.). A Large Room : 
Christianity. Longe. 6s. 

COHEN Gorton eligion. Simpkin & Marshall, 3/6. 

pee mm ig = Baha'u'llah and the New Era. Por. 


Un 
PALBEISGE Gisarice H.). 
bolism. Kegan Paul, 10s. > 
GORKE-BOOTH (Eva). A Psychological and Poetic Approach to the 
Study of Christ in the Fourth Gospel. Longmans, 8s. 6d. 
HERRICK (Elizabeth). Unity Triumphant: The — of the King- 
dom: an Introduction to the Bahai Teachings. ae Paul, 7/6. 
LOGAN (J. Moffat). Christian Science Expounded and Exposed. 
Kingsgate Press, 2s. 
ee (R. H.). Problems of the New Testament To-Day. Milford, 
is. 6d. 


OWEN (G. Vale). The Outlands of Heaven. Ed. by Rev. G. Eustace 
Owen. Hutchinson, 4s. 6d. 

PEAKE (Prof. A. §.). Brotherhood in ey Old Testament: John 
Clifford es Hodder & Stoughton, 2 


a Plea for a More Inclusive 


Allen & 
Studies in Biblical and Semitic Sym- 


eho ey The Ministry to the Sick (Grey Book Pamphlets, 3). 
=a (T. Wilkinson). The Quest of Truth. Kingsgate Press, 


SADLER’ (Gilbert T.). The Husk and the Kernel of the Pauline 
Gospel. St. Catherine Press, 1s. 

SHERMAN (Henry A.) «nd KENT (Charles Foster). The Children’s 
Bible: Selections from the Old and New Testaments. Scribner, 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
ARNETT (Alex Mathews). The Populist Movement in Georgia. New 
York, Columbia University (King), 10s. 
*BLUNT (Wilfrid Scawen). Secret History of the English Occupation 
ypt: being a Personal Narrative of Events. Secker, 30s. 
HODGEIN (Howard). Pennsylvania and South Africa: Lessons in 
International Policy. Friends’ Bookshop, 2d. 
HOPKINSON (Austin). The Hope of the Workers. 
& Co., 14, Henrietta St., W.C.2, 1s. 
KARSTEN (Rafael). 
the Jibaro ae of Eastern Ecuador. Il. 
sonian Institutio 
MACDONALD (William. 


L 7 
*RUSSELL (Bertrand) and RUSSELL Bore. 
dustrial Civilization. Allen & Unwin, 7s. 
STONE (Gilbert). The Rent Restrictions Acts, “1920 and 1923. With 
Rules thereunder : Lon age af with cases in the English, Scotch, 


Martin Hopkinson 


Blood Revenge, War, and Victory Feasts among 
Washington, Smith- 


Three Centuries of American Democracy. 


The Prospects of In- 


and Irish Courts. Benn, 

*STRACHEY (John St. Loe). ” Bocnomics of the Hour. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 

TSIANG (Tingfu F.). ——o and Empire. New York, Columbia 
University (King), 9s. 

TURNOR (Christopher) - and GILBERT (Bernard). Where are We 
Going? A Manifesto to all who live on or by the Land of Eng- 
land. Pref. by Lord Bledisloe. Cecil Palmer, 3s. 6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 


BOAS (Franz). Handbook of American Indian Languages. Part II. 
Il. Washington, Smithsonian Institution. 
O'LEARY (De Lacy). Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages. Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d. 
PLACE NAMES. Origins in Place Names: III. Growth. By an 
Ignorant Student. Chiswick Press. 
STEIN (Sir Aurel) and GRIERSON (Sir G. A.), eds. Hatim’s Tales: 
Kashmiri Stories and Songs (Indian Texts Series). Murray, 30s. 
SCIENCE. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. The Advancement of Science: 1923. Ad- 
dresses. Liverpool. Murray, 6s. 

*HART (Ivor B.). Makers of Science: Mathematics, Physics, 
Astronomy. Introd. by Dr. C. Singer. Il. Milford, 6s. 

*RICE (J.). Relativity: a Systematic Treatment of Einstein’s Theory. 


Longmans, 18s. 
FICTION. 

ATKIN (G. Murray). The Captive Herd. Nash & Grayson, 7/6. 
*BIRMINGHAM (George A.). King Tommy. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
BLAKE (George). Mince Collop Close. — Richards, 7/6. 
BRAND (Neville). Narrow Seas. Lane, 7/6. 
*CAINE (Sir Hall). The Woman of Knockaloe. Cassell, 5/- 
*GIBBS (Sir Philip). Heirs Apparent. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
HARRISON (Herbert). Dick Munday: a Romance of the Time of 

George II. Sampson Low, 7/6. 
HENRY (0O.). The O. Henry Memorial Award: Prize Stories of 1922. 

Introd. by Blanche Colton Williams. Heinemann, 7/6. 
GREENLAND (George). The Guilty Innocent. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 
*HAUPTMANN (Gerhart). The Heretic of Soana. Secker, f=. 
— (Sybil Campbell). Hard and Fast. Hurst & Blackett, 


7/ 
LEVEL (Maurice), tr. The Shadow. Tr. from the French of L’Ombre. 
ache de France. Vol. X.). Philpot, 
ERTS (Violette). Woman’s Gamble. Lane, 7/6. 
eSILBERMAD (Una L.). The Letters of Jean Armiter. 


7/6. 
TRAIN (Arthur). His Children’s Children Nash & Grayson, 7/6. 


Hutchinson, 
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AN ADEQUATE YIELD 
WITH 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. | 


ABBEY ROAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, this Society holds a foremost place 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 








Over 12,000 Open Accounts ranging from 
1/- to £50,000. 


interest 5° Free of 
up to 0 Income tax. 
Prompt withdrawals for the full 


amount required with interest added. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 
HAROLD BELLMAN, Secretary, 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 


Telephone: Hampstead 88. 


FROM 
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— HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


ao 
0 
oOo 
Author of * “Scalp, Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 

“ Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“ He gives most reliable and up-to-date information u 
the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.”—. 
Pictorial. 

“The prospects he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— 
Medical Record. 

a 
Q 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 


117 St. Georges Rd., Ditenedin London S.W.1. 
oOo —S— 

















CHANGES or ADDRESS 








WE ARE WILLING TO SEND SUBSCRIBERS COPIES 
TO A TEMPORARY ADDRESS. NOTIFICATION 
SHOULD REACH US BY THURSDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK AT LATEST. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHENEUM, 5 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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sent to the Publisher, 5, John Street 
elphi, W.C. 2, will bring THe NATION 
AND ATHENEUM post free to you for thirteen 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


A FELIC: ATIONS are hereby invited for the post of SENIOR 

LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY at the University of Cape Town. 
The salary is £450 per annum rising by annual increments of £25 
per annum to £650 per annum. 

An allowance of £40 will be made for passage money. 

The lecturer must become a member of the University Teachers’ 
Superannuation Fund. 

The successful applicant will be required to assume duty on 
March Ist, 1924, or as soon as possible thereafter. Salary commences 
from date of assumption of duty. 

Applications, together with copies of oye must be sent 
in duplicate to the Secretary, Office af the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London (from whom Forms 
of —" lication and further particulars may be obtained), not later 

ctober 17th, 1923. 








UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF METALLURGY. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of PROFESSOR 

OF METALLURGY at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable 
upon application to the Agent-General for Victoria, Australia, 
Melbeurne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

Applications ‘tor the Professorship should be lodged with the 
Registrar, Universit ~ i of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
by December 5th, 

Salary, £1,100" per annum. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 
LECTURESHIP IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for this LECTURESHIP. 
Salary, £600, rising to £750 
agplientions ‘should reach the Registrar, University, Melbourne, 
by December 3rd, 1923. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for 
Victoria, Australia, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 











AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 
early publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who ar Authors’ interests first. a twenty 
years’ experience.—93 and Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 








"T BREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST; £110 in two months; 
many other successes of LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL Students. 
Postal Courses.—Write for interesting free booklet, ‘‘ Pen Profits,” to 
ons. LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 22, Chancery Lane, London, 





SB types and edits MSS. Moderate terms.—Write T., 
Coniston, a road, Cheltenham. 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING MSS., 1s., per 1,000 words, 
—NANCY McFARLANE (“B”), 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





‘T YPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. ls., 
carbon copy 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss Hill, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, Testimonials, &c., 

accurately and py - ol copied by experienced typist. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Soy 3d.—Miss H. A. Stephens, 33, Worple Road, 
Epsom. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 

at 10d. per 1,000 words, including a and postage. Carbon 

—- “" . 1,000 words. MARGARET STUART, 7 Frewin Road, 
London, 8.W. 18. 








B OOKPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSB@RNES, Artist- avers, 
21, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








INSURANCE. 
PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will the sum payable 
under your Life Policy suffice to maintain your family ? 
Is your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 











NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 

Founded 1797. 
NORWICH and 50, FLEET STRTET, E.C.4. 
\n and 72, King William Street, E.C. 4. 


HEAD OFFICES : 


CHIEF 


71, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marine). 
LONDON BRANCHES 


39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000. 





weeks. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


SPECULATION IN EXCHANGES—DISPARITIES IN INDEX NUMBERS. 


Tue outstanding feature in the City just lately has 
been the strong rally in Continental currencies based on 
sentiment and the action of the speculators. In so far 
as the external value of the franc has been lower than its 
internal value as measured by its purchasing power over 
commodities, the recovery may be said to reflect 
the reaction against the antecedent speculative move- 
ment which anticipated that the franc would buy con- 
siderably less later on. If the improvement continues 
past the point at which the external value corresponds 
to the internal value, it will indicate confidence on the 
part of the speculator that it will presently buy more. 
But ultimately the test is what the franc will buy in 
France. This point has already received attention in 
Tue Nation anpD THE ATHENZUM, but it is worth bear- 
ing in mind perhaps at present. Last year’s highest rate 
for the Paris Exchange was between 71 and 72 to the 
pound, and was reached in November. It is usually 
during the last quarter of the calendar year that the 
Continental currencies are at their worst. 


What dealers in the gilt-edged market of the Stock 
Exchange want to know is whether people are going to 
buy British Government securities at present levels. 
There has been much speculation as to whether bad trade 
conditions will still result in a flow of idle balances into 
the investment markets, but the one thing that does 
seem certain about the present position is that there is 
very little genuine investment buying at all. For some 
months past (to go only a short way back) the prices of 
gilt-edged stocks have fluctuated more on technical con- 
ditions than anything else. In the table below are 
shown the ‘‘ Economic Review’s’’ index number relating 
to a selected number of British Government securities and 
the prices at the samé dates of Conversion Loan and 
Funding Loan:— 

“ Econ. Review ” Price Price 
Index. Conv’s’n Ln. Funding Ln. 
114 a l( 
123.5 ove 813 
121.6 ... 805 
116.3 ar 773 = 
(after 77) 
120.7 , wes 


794 
121.6 
121.3 


Date. 
Low level, 1923 
June (early) 
June 
July 14 


Aug. 18 
Sept. 1 


80% 
(79§xd) 
ees ‘ 793 
Now Pee obs -= os 79 


Sept. 8 O14xd 


The top row of figures denotes the lowest points of 
the year. By June, prices had reached the peak (as has 
happened in previous years), Under the influence of a 
natural reaction and fears regarding the Ruhr situa- 
tion, there was then a decline down to the beginning of 
July, when the jump in Bank Rate thoroughly upset the 
market, and a sharp drop ensued. After that, quota- 
tions, it will be seen, picked up, especially when money 
became particularly easy and discounts weakened in 
anticipation of the September Ist disbursements by the 
Treasury. Since then the market has remained just 
steady, pending a lead from (1) the money market, (2) 
the international situation, (3) the genuine investor. 
There is at present little indication of a stimulus being 
provided from any of these sources. The movements thus 
shown do not seem to have been engendered by public 
buying or selling. 


In fact, the main characteristic of the markets 
recently seems to be their instability. In part this is due 
to the congestion which has followed the intensive fund- 
ing campaign on the part of the Treasury, which 
has substituted some hundreds of millions of Treasury 
Bonds for Treasury Bills in the Floating Debt. There 
are no means of telling accurately what part of the 
total amount of £7,000 to £8,000 millions of Govern- 
ment Debt issued is in permanent or temporary hands. 
But there must now be a much smaller proportion than 


before the war of invested funds representing actual 
savings (and therefore of a lasting order) and a mu | 
larger volume which represents immobilized capital an¢ 

consequently of an essentially temporary nature. Eveng 
the banks and discount houses (which before the war@l 
were strong permanent holders of Government 
securities) have not all as yet settled down to a fixed] 
proportion. The London Joint City and Midland Bank 


\ 


sold nearly £30,000,000 of its investments between June,“ 


1922, and June, 1923. Its percentage of investmen 


> 


to deposits is now about the pre-war level. But this isi 


not the case with all the banks. Much of the War Debt 
has thus not yet found a permanent home. It is nol 
surprising, therefore, that the market is nervous, indis 
posed to deal freely, and unable to make up its mind 2 

to the course of quotations in future. \ 


On Monday next will probably be published thei 


official statement relating to public revenue and expendi- 
ture during the second quarter of the national financial 
year. From the weekly Exchequer statements lately the 
revenue has been flowing in at a very satisfactory pace, 
and at the half-way point in the fiscal year it seems pro- 
bable that a favourable position will be disclosed. Over, 
the full year the Chancellor originally estimated for a 
decline in revenue of £95,000,000 and an increase in 
expenditure of a little over £4,000,000. Down to the 
present, however, the actual shrinkage in the revenue hash 
been only £33,000,000 as compared with this time last: 
year. 
£8,000,000 lower. Though, moreover, expenditure h 
already exceeded the estimated increase of £4,000,0 
this has been due to the inclusion of a payment. 
on account of our American Debt. ‘ 


Apparent discrepancies between index numbers may 
discourage the use of what is really a most valuable 
indicator. Two of the Joint-Stock Banks have recently 
drawn attention to this subject. The other day the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank pointed out a dis- 
parity between four well-known index numbers of 
British wholesale prices during the month of May in each , 


of the past four years. In May, 1920, the actual differ-{ ¥ 


ence between these indexes was 36 points, or 11.3 perf 
cent. of the average of the combined indexes; in May,! 
1921, 20 points or 10.3 per cent. of the average; May, 4 
1922, 12 points or 7.4 per cent.; and in May of this 
year 20 points or 12.2 per cent. The four numbers taken 
were the Board of Trade, U.S. Federal Reserve Board, 
the ‘‘ Statist,’’ and the ‘‘ Economist,’’ and the differ 
ence in the results is due to the various mathematica 
devices employed in calculating the index number. 


In the list given below (published by the Westmin 
ster Bank), the general level of prices in August rose 
according to some index numbers, and fell according to 
others. The Board of Trade and ‘‘ Financial Times ” 
indexes, it will be seen, show a fall. In both these case: 
calculations are based on the average price-level during 
the month. The other numbers are based on the prices 
current at the end of the month :— 

Cost 0} 
“Finan- Living 
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Times” above 


* Board 
of ** Econo- 
Trade ” “Statist” omist”’ ‘“‘ Times ” 
(1913 (1867-77 = (1901-05 (191 
= 100). 100). =100). = 100). 
85. 122.4 100.0 
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